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EMERSON AS A POET. 


THE death of the greatest of American men of letters—a man 


' who was at once an elemental thinker and an elemental power— 
‘immediately drew forth such a series of tributes to his genius 
/ and character, from such a wide variety of thoughtful minds, 


that it is difficult at this date to say anything of him which has 


not been said before. But perhaps, in surveying him as a poet, 


some additional reasons may be given in proof that he was 
original in the sense in which the word is applied to the recog- 
nized masters of song. 

In estimating the relative worth and rank of a poet, we are 
bound to consider not merely his possession of “ the vision and the 
faculty divine,” but the penetration and extent of his vision and 
the originality of his faculty. Did his spiritual insight go deeper 
than that of other poets of his age and generation? Did he 
advance beyond the recognized frontier of the ideal world in his 


| time, and add a new province to it? Were his verses imitations 


or revelations? Did his poetic faculty work on old materials, 
adding only an individual flavor to new combinations of the old, 
or did he create or spiritually discern new materials for poetie 
treatment? In the case of Emerson, these questions can be 
answered only by a survey of what had been done by the great 
poets of the century, when (to use General Sheridan’s significant 
phrase) he “ took the affair in hand.” 
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Everybody in the least acquainted with the history of the 
literature of Great Britain knows that, during the later years of 
the last century, an insurrection broke out against the tyranny 
of the school of Dryden and Pope, as exercised by their degene- 
rate successors. This revolt was called “a going back to nature” ; 
and Burns and Cowper, each from a widely different point of 
view, exemplified it in fresh and original poems. One of Burns’s 
songs, or one of Cowper’s minute descriptions of natural objects, 
when placed by the side of the conventional verse, or rather the 
rhymed prose, of the time, made the latter appear thin in sub- 
stance, meager in meaning, and entirely destitute of any poetic 
quality whatever. There was no possibility of a new Dryden or 
Pope coming forth to vindicate the worth of the old poetic 
method; that method was then represented in the vapid transla- 
tions of Hoole and the plaintive imbecilities of Hayley ; and after 
Burns had sung and Cowper had described, there could be no 
revival of the poetry of nature which did not deny the validity 
of the conventional canons and standards of “taste” which such 
critics as Dr. Johnson had announced. Whatever may have 
been the merits of the wits and poets of the Age of Queen Anne, 
it must be confessed that the rebellion against their authority 
ended in producing a new era in English poetry, comparable only 
to that great outburst of poetic inspiration which occurred in 
what is called the Age of Elizabeth. 

The man who stands in literary history as the head and heart 
of this revolution was William Wordsworth. He it was who first, 
among the poets of his day, aimed not only to describe but to 
interpret Nature. By constant communion with her forms and 
varying aspects he came at last to see that she was spiritually 
alive—that his own soul was not only touched and inspired by 
intently viewing her external shows and appearances, but that 
the soul animating Nature was akin to his own; and that if 


‘* The discerning intellect of man 
Were wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion,” 


the fantastic dreams of the old mythological poets would be 
more than realized— would, indeed, be 


‘* A simple produce of the common day.” 


And then, anticipating this marriage of the mind which per- 
vades the universe of matter with the mind of man, he professes 
to write in advance its mystic epithalamium : 
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** J, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal hour 
Of this great consummation; and by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures.” 


It is needless to state how long Wordsworth worked, year 
after year, in many forms of poetic expression, to inculcate his 
poetic creed to an unresponsive and unsympathetic public. The 
creed itself only became popular when it was taken up by Byron; 
and then the splendor and passion of Byron’s rhetoric made it 
accepted, though it did not necessarily make it understood. 
Most of the eminent poets of the century more or less felt the 
influence of Wordsworth’s fundamental conception of nature as 
spiritually alive; in poem after poem they reproduced it, modi- 
fied, of course, by their own individuality and way of looking at 
nature and man; but in no literary history of the nineteenth 
century has Wordsworth’s priority in the matter been fully 
recognized. Now, nothing is more capable of demonstration 
than the fact that, in the summer of 1798, Wordsworth visited the 
ruins of Tintern Abbey, and that in a few days he wrote the 
poem under that name which introduced into English poetry an 
element which it never had before, and has never parted with 
since. Chronologically, it precedes everything in the same strain 
written by Byron, Shelley, or any other poet of the time; and, in 
addition to this, the cireumstances under which it was written 
plainly indicate that its thoughts and sentiments had long been 
familiar to his experience, and had, indeed, been domesticated 
in his soul before he poured them forth in those memorable lines. 
In his note to the poem he simply says: 

“Tintern Abbey, July, 1798. No poem of mine was composed under cir- 
cumstances more pleasant for me to remember than this. I began it upon 
leaving Tintern, after crossing the Wye, and concluded it just as I was enter- 
ing Bristol in the evening, after a ramble of four or five days with my sister. 
Not a line of it was altered and not any part of it written down till I reached 
Bristol.” 

Indeed, he only finished it in time to be printed in that volume 
of “ Lyrical Ballads,” the conjoint production of Coleridge and 
himself, which at once marked an era in English literature, and 
gave the proprietor of the copyright good cause for moaning. 
Cottle, the publisher, tells us that “the sale was so low, and the 
severity of most of the reviews so great, that its progress to 
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oblivion seemed to be certain.” He printed five hundred copies 
of a volume that contained “ The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere” 
and “Lines written a few miles above Tintern Abbey,”— not to 
mention “ We are Seven,” and other pieces of Wordsworth now 
universally popular,—and was glad to get rid of them as best he 
could. Afterward, in selling out his stock to the Longmans, he 
found the copyright of the “Lyrical Ballads” was valued at 
nil; and he had therefore the pleasure of returning it to the 
authors, as a present which might be good for something to 
them, though it had proved worse than good for nothing to him. 

From this inauspicious beginning the grand poetic revolution 
of the nineteenth century tottered and stumbled on for a number 
of years, until Byron popularized it. The “ Lyrical Ballads” indi- 
cated the two extremes of Wordsworth’s genius. In “We are 
Seven,” he showed that a simplicity of style bordering very 
nearly on the literal sing-song of a nursery- rhyme might, if it 
had genuine feeling back of it, touch and unseal fountains of emo- 
tion in the universal humaa heart ; that a poet can be thoroughly 
child-like, abounding in the joyous consciousness of life, without 
degenerating into childishness, which is the pathetic sign of the 
senility of that second childhood which is the dreadful reverse 
of the first; and that the refusal of the guileless child to admit 
the idea of death into her mind shows that the glad perception 
of the possession of life is a prophecy of its indefinite continu- 
ance. It is curious that this little poem—the one by which 
Wordsworth is universally known, which is in all school-books, 
and which has been committed to memory by thousands igno- 
rant of his other works — would never have been printed had the 
advice of a near and dear friend of the author been taken: This 
friend found little fault with other pieces contained in the vol- 
ume; but he implored Wordsworth not to make himself “ ever- 
lastingly ridiculous” by including ‘We are Seven” in the 
collection. Men of original genius, like Wordsworth and Emer- 
son, are easily indifferent to the invectives or‘ gibes of their 
pronounced enemies. The real danger comes from professed 
friends, who beg them, from the best of motives, to distrust 
their genius whenever its audacities give too violent a shock to 
accredited notions of “ taste.” 

If “We are Seven” represents the simplest expression of 
Wordsworth’s genius, the lines on Tintern Abbey represent its 
loftiest. Artistically it is almost perfect. Though written in 
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blank verse, the poem has such a deep, impassioned undertone of 
melody, and its transitions from one mental mood to another are 
so finely harmonized, that Wordsworth was partly justified in his 
hope that it might be called an “ode.” After describing his 
youthful delight in the forms and colors of nature, when they 
needed no interest “ unborrowed of the eye,” but were to him 
“as an appetite” and “haunted him like a passion,” he goes on 
to state the compensations which, in after years, thought and 
imagination supplied for the departure of youthful impulse and 
ecstasy. 
‘That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 

Have followed; for such loss, I would believe 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 


In this passage we have the spiritual side of Wordsworth. 
He had fairly earned the right to have this interior life and 
meaning of nature revealed to him, because from his pure youth 
to his pure manhood he had been her worshiper. She yielded 
to him the secret of some of her spiritual laws as she yielded to 
Newton, one after the other, her physical laws. Intense devotion 
to her was the condition on which she distributed her favors, 
giving impartially to seer or scientist the wages due to his love 
and work. The victories of the scientist, however, are palpable. 
His discoveries can be demonstrated, so that to refuse belief in 
them is a confession of ignorance and weakness of understanding. 
On the contrary, the discoveries of the poet depend for their 
reception and verification on the mental and moral condition and 
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experience of his readers. He has no mathematical tests by 
which to convict his unsympathetic critics of stupidity or lack 
of spiritual perception. Accordingly, just in proportion as he 
departs from mechanical rules in announcing the results of his 
vital inspiration, his very superiority to his critics furnishes the 
grounds for his condemnation. 

Wordsworth was, during the largest portion of his life, the 
victim of hostile criticism. It is commonly taken for granted, 
even at the present day, that this criticism was provoked 
and justified by his own faults and absurdities in carrying his 
revolt against the current poetic diction of the last century to a 
ridiculous excess. Jeffrey, it is persistently said, only exposed 
and held up to scorn the poet’s puerilities, commonplaces, and 
obvious violations of good taste—that is, the literary sins which 
Wordsworth committed through his passion for “the natural” in 
poetic expression. The fact is that the “Edinburgh Review,” in 
its long fight with Wordsworth, objected not so much to “ the 
natural” as to the supernatural element in his poems. While hap- 
pily ridiculing some examples of the bald realism of the poet in 
describing his rustic heroes and heroines, it admitted that he was 
a wonderfully accurate observer of external nature, and sympa- 
thized deeply with the primal affections of the human heart. 
Its contempt was specially reserved for the poet’s spiritual 
philosophy of nature, which it called “ stuff”; year after year it 
continued to quote those passages in his poems which are now 
considered to prove his originality and excellence, as evidences 
of his imbecility of thought. Indeed, Jeffrey was afflicted with 
a kind of mental color-blindness in his criticism of Wordsworth. 
He denied the existence of what he was disqualified to see; and 
his dogmatism of judgment was in exact proportion to his lack 
of perception. The poet himself once declared, with unusual 
bitterness, that Jeffrey, as a lawyer, had “taken a perpetual 
retainer from his own incapacity to plead against my claims to 
public approbation.” 

Probably the subtilty and depth of Wordsworth’s insight into 
nature is even now unappreciated by a large class of highly cul- 
tivated men of the world. He tells us, in one of his prefaces, 
that the secret of the loftiest poetry is hidden from confirmed 
worldlings, though they may themselves be competent to write 
brilliant and telling verses, and pass in popular estimation for 
poets. 
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It might be supposed that a man like Macaulay, with his 
enormous range of reading, his intimate acquaintance with many 
literatures, and his intercourse with the most scholarly society in 
Great Britain, would be able to know, as late as 1850, the real 
position which Wordsworth occupied in the history of English 
poetry; yet, in July of that year, he notes in his diary that he 
has read “The Prelude,” and his opinion of it is this: “ The 
story is the old story. There are the old raptures about mount- 
ains and cataracts; the old flimsy philosophy about the effect of 
scenery on the mind; the old crazy, mystical metaphysics; the 
endless wildernesses of dull and prosaic twaddle; and here and 
there fine descriptions and energetic declarations interspersed.” 
It will be seen that, in this judgment, Macaulay reéchoes Jef- 
frey’s scorn of what is essential to an intelligent understanding 
of the poet. And to crown all, the person selected to write the 
biography of Wordsworth, his own nephew,—“ Christopher 
Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of Westminster,” as he calls himself 
on the title-page of his two dull octavos,—is very careful to 
guard his illustrious uncle from any reputation he might gain as 
a poet at the expense of casting doubt on his conventional 
orthodoxy of creed. He is as blind as a bat and deaf as an 
adder to the revelations which Wordsworth derived through the 
sight and hearing of his soul. When the biographer comes to 
the lines on Tintern Abbey, we naturally expect he will weleome 
it as the poem which inaugurated a new era in English poetry ; 
but he does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he thinks that 
“the reflecting reader” may “be of opinion that a worshipper of 
nature is in danger of divinizing the creation and of dishonoring 
the Creator, and that, therefore, some portions of this poem 
might be perverted to serve the purposes of a popular and pan- 
theistic philosophy.” When “the reflecting reader” conceives of 
this “ danger” to the Christian religion, whither is he to fly for 
consolation? Why, to the “Evening Voluntaries” of the same 
poet. In these he will learn that Wordsworth had no idea of 
“dishonoring the Creator” in announcing that he might be spir- 
itually discerned in the material universe he had created. 

These examples of the inapprehension and misconception of 
Wordsworth’s genius, by persons whose culture and position 
place them above the ordinary mass of readers, double the diffi- 
culty of showing in what respect Emerson advanced beyond 
Wordsworth, and beyond all of Wordsworth’s successors, in the 
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spiritual interpretation of nature. It must be taken for granted 
that Wordsworth’s experience was the result and record of 
genuine insight, and that it cannot be curtly dismissed as “crazy, 
mystical metaphysics,” before Emerson can even obtain a hear- 
ing; for he undoubtedly was more crazy and mystical than 
Wordsworth dared to be, while independently following in the 
path which Wordsworth had marked out. 
\ It was a happy thought of a Boston newspaper editor to 
reprint Emerson’s poem of ‘Good-bye, proud World! I’m 
going Home,” when his death was announced. The verses were 
written when the poet was a teacher in a Boston school, and 
his “Sylvan Home” was a boarding-house in Roxbury, only 
two or three miles distant, but at that time a rustic paradise 
of woods, rocks, and hills. In these lines he made his first 
poetic declaration of intellectual and moral independence. 
Most of the hours of the day he spent in teaching, by the 
accredited methods, English, Latin, eloeution, and rhetoric to 
youths and maidens; and the duty was evidently a drudgery; 
for when, in the afternoons, he escaped to the country, he found 
many a secret nook, bearing no print of “vulgar feet, and sacred 
to thought and God,” where he might indulge to the utmost his 
communion with nature; and then burst forth his exulting joy 
in his deliverance from tasks which limited the free expression 
of his individual genius : 
** Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 


For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet?” 


It is unfortunate that this poem should be generally consid 
ered as the product of his maturer years, when he escaped from 
Boston to his chosen home in Concord. The verses are those of 
a young college graduate, supporting himself by teaching school 
during the period he is studying to prepare himself for a profes- 
sion. As the descendant of a long line of “ godly ministers,” 
Emerson was naturally drawn to the pulpit rather than to the 
dissecting-room or the bar; and he began his professional career 
as a Unitarian clergyman. Though, in a few years, he resigned 
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his ministerial charge, because he differed from his church and 
congregation in regard to the obligation of the Lord’s Supper, 
there is a singular unanimity of opinion as to his excellence as a 
pastor and preacher ; and this opinion seems to have been based 
rather on the singular beauty and sweetness of his character 
than on his doctrines or his eloquence. There was a celestial 
something in him to which his admirers gave the word “angelic.” 
Even his theological opponents among the Unitarians admitted 
the exceptional purity of his conduct and behavior, while regret- 
ting his audacities of speculation. They found that nothing 
they said could provoke him into controversy; and as, like a 
sunbeam, he had glided into their sect, so, like a sunbeam, he 
glided out of it. The moment he felt that his position as a 
clergyman interfered with his mental liberty, he quietly dropped 
the “ Reverend” before his name, and became plain Mr. Emer- 
son. How deeply he sympathized with his church while he was 
its pastor, is indicated by a hymn written on the occasion of one 
of its anniversaries. As this is not included in either of the two 
volumes of his poetical works, it may here be quoted as showing 
the depth, sweetness, and solemnity of his religious sentiment at 
very near the time when his connection with the church he 


served was voluntarily broken off: 


“We love the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God; 
In heaven are kept their grateful vows, 
Their dust endears the sod. 


‘‘ Here holy thoughts a light have shed 
From many a radiant face, 
And prayers of tender hope have spread 
A perfume through the place. 


‘* And anxious hearts have pondered here 
The mystery of life, 
And prayed the Eternal Spirit clear 
Their doubts and end their strife. 


“From humble tenements around 
Came up the pensive train, 
And in the church a blessing found, 
Which filled their homes again. 


“For faith, and peace, and mighty love, 
That from the Godhead flow, 

Showed them the life of heaven above 
Springs from the life below. 
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They live with God, their homes are dust; 
But here their children pray, 

And, in this fleeting lifetime, trust 
To find the narrow way.” 


As far as printed memorials can aid us, Emerson’s progress 
in his chosen direction seems not so much a growth as a leap. 
The publication of the little volume called “Nature” lifted the 
heretic Unitarian parson into a leader of a new school of thought, 
and New England transcendentalism dates its existence from that 
charming and suggestive book. Its circulation was limited ; 
the author’s share of the profits of its sale could hardly have paid 
his tailor’s bill for three months; but it was studied as a kind of 
new gospel by a number of enthusiastic young students in our 
colleges, and its influence was ludicrously disproportioned to its 
circulation. At the time of its publication, it was impossible to 
meet educated men and women in any social circle in Boston 
without hearing “ Nature” discussed —the elderly scholars assail- 
ing and the younger defending it; but still some four or five 
hundred copies of the book itself supplied the public demand. 
What is called “the popular mind” was not then, and has 
not since, been much affected by the volumes in which Emer- 
son condensed his original thinking into the smallest possible 
compass; but dilutions of Emerson have made reputations 
by the seore. His sentences have furnished texts for sermons; 
his paragraphs have been expanded into volumes; and open 
minds, representing every variety of creed, have gladly appro- 
priated and worked out, after their own fashion, hints and 
impulses derived from this ereedless seer and thinker. His com- 
prehensiveness is shown by the fact that those timid readers who 
have an instinctive repugnance to the general drift of his teach- 
ing are still surprised by finding something in him which meets 
their immediate spiritual need; and gratefully taking that, they 
leave the heretical matter to such spirits as find inspiration and 
nutriment in it. It may be said that, while fragments of Emerson 
re-appear in almost all phases of modern thinking, he has left 
behind him no Emersonian. 

In considering Emerson as a poet, writing in verse, the ob- 
jection comes at once that his greatest poetic achievements have 
been in prose. The question is asked, Can you name one of his 
essays in which the poetic sentiment and faculty do not predom- 
inate? While his command of verse was limited to a few meters, 
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do you not feel that, when the fetters of rhyme are removed from 
the expression of his thought and feeling, the rhythm of some of 
his prose sentences is more essentially melodious than the best 
of his short, flashing, seven-syllabled couplets? Emerson him- 
self, with a secret liking for verse and an aching desire to master 
its difficulties, once declared to a friend that the question 
whether his power lay in prose or verse was referred to Carlyle 
and John Stuart Mill, and they decided at once for prose. If 
Tyndall, an ardent admirer of Emerson’s poetry, had been 
selected instead of Mill, probably no decision would have been 
rendered, for the judges would have disagreed. 

Perhaps it may be asserted that the finest, loftiest, and deep- 
est thoughts of Emerson, being poetic in essence, would naturally 
have found vent in some of the forms of poetic expression, for 
they announce spiritual facts and principles, vividly and warmly 
perceived, which are commonly not content with being stated, 
but carry with them an impulse and demand to be sung or 
chanted. If his piercing insight had been accompanied by a 
sensibility corresponding to it, he would have given us more 
poems and fewer essays; but there was a certain rigidity in his 
nature which could be made to melt and flow only when it was 
subjected to intense heat. Some persons were inclined to con- 
found this rigidity with frigidity of character, and called him 
cold; but the difference was as great as that between iron and 
ice. The fire in him, which would instantly have dissipated ice 
into vapor, made the iron in him run molten and white-hot into 
the mold of his thought, when he was stirred by a great senti- 
ment or an inspiring insight. It is admitted that he is worthy 
to rank among the great masters of expression; yet he was the 
least fluent of educated human beings. In a company of swift 
talkers he seemed utterly helpless, until he fixed upon the right 
word or phrase to embody his meaning, and then the word 
or phrase was like a gold coin, fresh and bright from the 
mint, and recognized as worth ten times as much as the small 
change of conversation which had been circulating so rapidly 
around the table, while he was mute or stammering. That won- 
derful compactness and condensation of statement which surprise 
and charm the readers of his books were due to the fact that he 
exerted every faculty of his mind in the act of verbal expression. 
A prodigal in respect to thoughts, he was still the most austere 
economist in the use of words. We detect this quality in his 
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poetry as in his prose; but, in his poetry, it is found to be com- 
patible with the lyric rush, the unwithholding self-abandonment 
to the inspiration of the muse, which commonly characterizes 
poets who, in their enthusiasm, have lost their self-possession and 
self-command. 

In writing of poetry, Emerson admitted that his ideal poet 
never had an actual existence. The greatest poets of the world 
only suggested, here and there, the possible “Olympian bard” 
who would “sing divine ideas” on earth without any break in 
the continuity of his inspiration. His character would ever be 
on a level with his loftiest thought and aspiration, and “so to 
be” would be the sole inlet of “so to know.” The secret of the 
universe such a bard would melodiously reveal; but actual poets 
had only caught glimpses of it in certain happy moments when, 
with “a shudder of joy,” they discerned the Real shining 
through the mask of the Apparent. The mask was visible 
nature; the real was the soul within and behind it. 

In regard to this all-animating soul, the idealism of Emerson 
varied with his moods. There are numerous passages in his 
works which, with a simple change of terms, would make his doe- 
trine of the “ Over-Soul” agree with the orthodoxy of Jonathan 
Edwards. Substitute “Holy Spirit” for “Over-Soul” in his 
affirmation of the communion of the divine with the human 
mind, and the heretic becomes almost a Calvinist. “ When,” 
Emerson says, “this soul breathes through the intellect of man, 
it is genius; when it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when 
it flows through his affection, it is love.” The impotence of man 
when deprived of this divine inspiration and support has hardly 
ever been more strongly stated than in some of Emerson’s sen- 
tences and couplets. “The blindness of the intellect begins 
when it would be something of itself. The weakness of the will 
begins when the individual would be something of himself. All 
reform aims, in some one particular, to let the soul have its way 
through us; in other words, to engage us to obey.” It is need- 
less to multiply quotations in which Emerson affirms that what 
is done by man is as nothing when compared with what is done 
through him. 

This seeming conformity to the Westminster Catechism is, 
however, soon found to be only a part of a scheme of thought 
which includes some heresies. Emerson’s leading idea was that 
the whole universe of thought and things was a complex mani- 
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festation of a Central Unity; that “the All” was a manifestation 

of “the One”; that the universal mind was in the minutest atom 
of nebulous mist as in the brain of Plato or Newton; and that 
man, in his highest perceptions of nature, not only communed 
with the soul animating the visible universe, but saw and felt 
that his individual soul was identical with it; for he says: “The 
world is mind precipitated, and the volatile essence is ever 
escaping again into the state of free thought. Hence the virtue 
and pungency of the influence on the mind of natural objects, 
whether inorganic or organic. Man imprisoned, man crystal- 
lized, man vegetative, speaks to man impersonated.” In the 
heat of developing this thought, Emerson seems at times to be: 
a pantheist, representing the universal mind as impersonal, 
though coming now and then to self-consciousness in certain 
great individuals elected or selected to be its organs—these 
men, however, being but waves in the great sea of existence, 
elevated above other men for the moment by some wind of 
inspiration sweeping over its surface, but subsiding quickly to 
the ordinary level of the infinite ocean of being of which they 
form an inconsiderable portion. They emerge only to be sub- 
merged. But his opinions on this question vary with the varia- 
tions in his mental and moral experience of life, and in one essay 
he seems to deny what he may vehemently affirm in the next. 
It is hopeless to search his writings for any consistent theory of 
deism or pantheism. Still one thing is certain, that the deity 
he adores, whether an Infinite Person or an Infinite It, is “imma- 
nent” in the universe of matter and mind, and stamps it with 
the impress of unity. In the little poem called “ Blight,” he 
complains that too many modern scientists have lost the sense 
that nature is alive with spirit. They look only at the surfaces 
of things; and, in this respect, he contrasts them unfavorably 
with the old astrologers and alchemists, who at least preferred 
things to names : 

‘* For these were men, 
Were unitarians of the united world, 


And wheresoever their clear eye-beams fell, 
They caught the footsteps of the SAME.” 


And in “ Xenophanes” he declares : 


* All things 
Are of one pattern made; bird, beast, and flower, 
Song, picture, form, space, thought, and character 
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Deceive us, seeming to be many things, 
And are but one. Beheld far off, they part 
As God and devil; bring them to the mind, 
They dull its edge with their monotony. 
To know one element, explore another, 
And in the second re-appears the first. 

The spacious panorama of a year 

But multiplies the image of a day,— 

A bell of mirrors round a taper’s flame; 
And universal Nature, through her vast 
And crowded whole, an infinite paroquet, 
Repeats one note.” 


In “ Wood-Notes” we see Emerson in his most rapturous 
mood. There is inspiration in every line. In direct contact with 
nature, he throws off every shackle of conventionality, and sings 
as though he were the first and only man—the Adam, born with 
the birth of created things, and gladly and exultingly witnessing 
and welcoming the creation whose secret purpose and plan he 
discerns. 

‘* All the forms are fugitive, 
But the substances survive. 
Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds. 
Once slept the world an egg of stone, 
And pulse, and sound, and light was none; 
And God said ‘Throb!’ and there was motion, 
And the vast mass became vast ocean. 
Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 
Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 
But forever doth escape, 
Like wave or flame, into new forms 
Of gem and air, of plants and worms. 
* * * 7. * . 
The world is the ring of his spells, 
And the play of his miracles. 
As he giveth to all to drink, 
Thus and thus they are and think. 
He giveth little or giveth much, 
To make them several or such. 
With one drop sheds form and feature; 
With the second a special nature ; 
The third adds heat’s indulgent spark; 
The fourth gives light which eats the dark; 
Into the fifth himself he flings, 
And Conscious Law is King of Kings.” 
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Could a pantheist have defined the Universal Being as 
“Conscious Law”? Has any believer in the personality of God 
ever hit upon a better definition ? 

Emerson, in an essay on art, declares that the artist must 
“ disindividualize” himself, and become an organ through which 
the universal mind acts. ‘ There is,” he says, “but one reason. 
The mind that made the world is not one mind, but the mind. 
Every man is an inlet to the same, and to all of the same.” The 
delight we take in a work of art “ seems to arise from our recog- 
nizing in it the mind that formed nature again in active opera- 
tion. . . . A masterpiece of art has in the mind a fixed 
place in the chain of being, as much as a plant or a crystal.” In 
“ The Problem,” the best known of all his poems, this thought is 
developed with wonderful power and beauty. The founders of 
religions, the great poets and artists, all men who have done 
things which are universally admitted to be great and admir- 
able, were “ disijndividualized ”—the recipients of an inspiration 
from the “ vast soul that o’er them planned,” and, in all their 
works, “building better than they knew.” It is needless to 
quote passages from this poem, because so many thousands of 
cultivated people know it by heart. But why is it called “ The 
Problem”? The answer must be sought in the verses with 
which it begins and closes. Like all poets and philosophers who 
are classed as pantheists, Emerson had a pronounced, almost a 
haughty, individuality. Throughout his life he guarded this 
with a jealous care. He never could endure the thought of be- 
ing the organ of any fraternity, the disciple of any master, the 
representative of any organization, the spokesman of any body 
of retormers, however noble might be their objects. His essays 
swarm with criticisms on the one-sidedness of every philan- 
thropic association of his time; and it may be said, as an illus- 
tration of the general impression regarding the purity, integrity, 
strength, and sweetness of his character, that he was the only 
man in New England who could criticise the “reformers” with- 
out becoming the object of their invective. It was impossible 
for Emerson to part with his own individuality, even in celebrat- 
ing the achievements of the inspired saints, bards, and artists 
who had seemingly parted with theirs. He did not desire to 
“ disindividualize ” himself, while intensely appreciating other 
individualities. “I like,” he says,— 
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**T like a chureh; I like a cowl; 
I love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd Churchman be.” 


Then burst forth the magnificent lines which seem to 
destroy the individual in the act of exalting him as the selected 
instrument of a power higher than himself; and yet the conclu- 
sion agrees with the beginning. After all, it must still, he 
thinks, be said that there is something which distinguishes the 
person who receives the celestial impulse and aid from all other 


persons. 

“‘T know what say the fathers wise,— 
The book itself before me lies : 
Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 

' Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 
His words are music to my ear, 

I see his cowléd portrait dear; 
And yet for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be.” 


All this practically means: “I would not be otherwise than 
what I am, Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

Indeed, however much Emerson may vary in his statements, 
—at one time placing the emphasis on the universal mind, and 
at another on the individual mind,—the general drift of his 
writings goes to show that the purpose of the spirit which under- 
lies “* Nature” is to build up intrepid manhood in human nature. 
In “ Monadnoe,” the poet professes to be at first disgusted with 
the clowns and churls who have built their habitations on the 
slopes of the mountain; but he finds consolation in the thought 
that they are the progenitors of a finer race to come. 


“The World-soul knows his own affair, 
Forelooking when he would prepare, 
For the next ages, men of mould 
Well embodied, well ensouled ; 

He cools the present’s fiery glow, 
Sets the life-pulse strong but slow: 
Bitter winds and fasts austere 

His quarantines and grottos, where 
He slowly cures decrepit flesh, 
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And brings it infantile and fresh. 

These exercises are the toys 

And games to breathe his stalwart boys: 

They bide their time, and well can prove, 

If need were, their line from Jove; 

Of the same stuff, and so allayed, 

As that whereof the sun is made, 

And of the fiber, quick and strong, 

Whose throbs are love, whose thrills are song.” 


But what is the mental mood in which the human mind, lifted 
above its ordinary limitations, sees into the heart of Nature? 
Emerson affirms it to be the mood of eestasy—a kind of celestial 
intoxication which, while it may blind the eye of the soul to the 
clear perception of things as they appear, sharpens and brightens 
its perception of things as they really are. In “ Bacchus” we have 
both a statement and example of this inspiration. “ Bring me,” 
he exclaims,— 

‘‘ Bring me wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape, 
Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching through 
Under the Andes to the Cape, 
Suffered no savor of the earth to ’scape. 
We buy ashes for bread; 
We buy diluted wine ; 
Give me of the true,— 
Whose ample leaves and tendrils curled 
Among the silver hills of heaven 
Draw everlasting dew; 
Wine of wine, 
Blood of the world, 
Form of forms, and mould of statures, 
That I intoxicated, 
And by the draught assimilated, 
May float at pleasure through all natures; 
The bird language rightly spell, 
And that which roses say so well. 
‘* Wine that is shed 
Like the torrents of the sun 
Up the horizon walls, 
Or like the Atlantic streams which run 
When the South Sea calls. 
‘* Water and bread, 
Food which needs no transmuting, 
Rainbow-flowering, wisdom-fruiting, 
Wine which is already man, 
Food which teach and reason can, 
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“Wine which Music is,— 
Music and wine are one,— 
That I, drinking this, 
Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 
Kings unborn shall walk with me; 
And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man, 
Quickened so, will I unlock 
Every erypt of every rock. 


«~ 


‘I thank the joyful juice 

For all I know; 

Winds of remembering 

Of the ancient being blow, 
And seeming-solid walls of use 
Open and flow. 


-~ 


‘ Pour, Bacchus! the remembering wine ; 
Retrieve the loss of me and mine! 
Vine for vine be antidote, 

And the grape requite the lote! 

Haste to cure the old despair,— 
Reason in Nature’s lotus drenched, 
The memory of ages quenched; 

Give them again to shine; 

Let wine repair what this undid; 

And where the infection slid, 

A dazzling memory revive ; 

Refresh the faded tints, 

Recut the aged prints, 

And write my old adventures with the pen 
Which on the first day drew, 

Upon the tablets blue, 

The dancing Pleiads and eternal men.” 


In this poem, published long before the “ Origin of Species ” 
appeared, we have a theory of development and evolution more 
far-reaching than Darwin’s; and Emerson anticipates even the 
doctrine of natural selection, in some of his other poems. Thus, 
for instance, in “ The World-Soul,” he says that Destiny 


“The patient Demon sits, 
With roses and a shroud; 
He has his way and deals his gifts,— 
But ours are not allowed. 


* * * . 


He serveth the servant, 

The brave he loves amain; 

He kills the eripple and the sick, a 
And straight begins again. 
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For gods delight in gods, 

And thrust the weak aside ; 

To him who scorns their charities, 
Their arms fly open wide.” 


And, again, in the “Ode to W. H. Channing,” we have this 
declaration : 
“The over-god 
Who marries Right to Might, 
Who peoples, unpeoples,— 
He who exterminates 
Races by stronger races, 
Black by white faces,— 
Knows how to bring honey 
Out of the lion; 
Grafts gentlest scion 
On pirate and Turk.” 


The general idea of the “survival of the fittest” re-appears 
often in Emerson’s writings. To benevolent men it seems the 
scientific form of the theological doctrine of “election”; but 
Emerson considered it in connection with his theory that what 
we call evil is a roundabout way of producing good. The spirit- 
ual laws which regulate the universe cannot be overturned 
by powerful individuals, for it is notorious that what they desire 
to do in violation of these outlying laws meets with such resist- 
ance that the effect produced is very different from the effect 
intended. Evil is good in the making, not a positive substance, 
but a mere imperfection of good. “The sharpest evils are bent 
into that periodicity which makes the errors of planets and the 
fevers and distempers of men self-limiting.” “Good is a good 
doctor, but Bad is sometimes a better.” “If one shall read the 
future of the race hinted in the organic effort of Nature to 
mount and meliorate, and the corresponding impulse to the 
Better in the human being, we shall dare affirm that there 
is nothing he will not overcome and convert, until at last 
culture shall absorb the chaos and gehenna. He will convert the 
Furies into Muses, and the hells into benefit.” 

It is in view of such sentences as these that we must consider a 
few of Emerson’s poems in which his theory of evil is somewhat 
too bluntly expressed. Such is “ Uriel,” which has troubled 
many of Emerson’s admirers who were attracted to him because 
of the emphasis he laid on the moral sentiment. It was the very 
intensity of his conception of the universal dominion of this 
sentiment which made him deride all efforts to resist it. 
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Leaving out of view, however, Emerson’s poetic philosophy 
of nature and man, and the poems which specially represent it, 
he is still the author of some short pieces which are at once 
admirable and popular. Such are “Each and All,” “The 
Rhodora,” “The Snow-storm,” “The Humble-bee,” and “ Fore- 
runners,” each of which justifies the dictum of their author, that 
“ Beauty is its own exeuse for being.” In “Forerunners,” the 
poet tells us of his joyous and resolute pursuit of unattain- 
able beauty. The pursuit of his “ happy guides” results in dis 
appointment, — 

‘For no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails” ; 


yet, though never overtaken, he feels they are never far distant. 


“Their near camp my spirit knows 
By signs gracious as rainbows. 
I thenceforward, and long after, 
Listen for their harp-like laughter, 
And earry in my heart for days 
Peace that hallows rudest ways.” 


It is a marked distinction of this little poem, one of the most 
exquisite in the language, that it testifies to the possibility of 
finding a certain content in following continually an ideal 
never reached. Most poets eloquently celebrate their discontent 
when they learn that the earth they inhabit is different from 
the heaven they conceive. Byron is specially enraged at what 
he considers this injustice of Providence. 

Emerson’s philosophy in this matter was not due to a dull 
perception of beauty in any of its forms. No poet was more 
keenly susceptible to it; no poet ever shrank from deformity 
with such an instinctive repulsion; and moral ugliness specially 
irritated him, not only because it was wicked, but because it was 
“disagreeable.” Goethe’s masterpiece, Faust, “ abounded,” he 
onee wrote, “in the disagreeable. The vice is prurient, learned, 
Parisian. In the presence of Jove, Priapus may be allowed as 
an offset, but here he is an equal hero. The book is undoubtedly 
written by a master, and stands unhappily related to the whole 
modern world; but it is a very disagreeable chapter of literature, 
and accuses the author as well as the times. Shakespeare could, 
no doubt, have been disagreeable had he less genius, and if ugli- 
ness had attracted him. In short, our English nature and genius 
has made us the worst critics of Goethe.” 
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Indeed, Emerson felt in this matter like his own humble-bee, 
in his.avoidance of “ aught unsavory or unclean.” And his “Ode 
to Beauty” indicates that the sense of beauty penetrated to the 
inmost center of his being, and was an indissoluble element in 
his character. 

““Who gave thee, O Beauty, 
The keys of this breast,— 
Too credulous lover 
Of blest and unblest,— 
Say, when in lapsed ages 
Thee knew I of old? 
Or what was the service 
For which I was sold? 
I found me thy thrall 
By magical drawings, 
Sweet tyrant of all! 
Lavish, lavish promiser, 
Nigh persuading gods to err! 
Guest of million painted forms, 
Which in turn thy glory warms! 
The frailest leaf, the mossy bark, 
The acorn’s cup, the rain-drop’s are, 
The swinging spider’s silver line, 
The ruby of the drop of wine, 
. The shining pebble of the pond, 
Thou inseribest with a bond, 
In thy momentary play, 
Would bankrupt nature to repay. 


* * * 7. * 7” 





Thee, gliding through the sea of form, 
Like the lightning through the storm, 
Somewhat not to be possessed, 
Somewhat not to be caressed, 
No feet so fleet could ever find, 
No perfect form could ever bind. 

- 7 * * 7 * 
The leafy dell, the city mart, 
Equal trophies of thine art ; 
E’en the flowing azure air 
Thou hast touched for my despair; 
And, if I languish into dreams, 
Again I meet the ardent beams. 
Queen of things! I dare not die 
In Being’s deeps past ear and eye; 
Lest there I find the same deceiver, 
And be the sport of Fate forever. 
Dread Power, but dear! if God thou be, 
Unmake me quite, or give thyself to me!” 
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Emerson once, in speaking to a friend, remarked that he 
could write in prose by spurring his faculties into action, but he 
could write in verse only in certain happy moments of inspira- 
tion, for which he had to wait. In our limited space it is impossi- 
ble to do more than to quote a few verses in which this inspiration 
is recorded. Here are specimens from “ Wood-Notes”: 


‘For Nature beats in perfect tune, 
And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 
Or hide underground her alchemy, 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake. 
. *. * * . >. * 
Who liveth by the ragged pine 
Foundeth a heroic line; 
Who liveth in a palace hall 
Waneth fast and spendeth all. 
* * * * * * > 
The rough and bearded forester 
Is better than the lord; 
God fills the scrip and canister, 
Sin piles the loaded board. 


. * * * >. . * 


Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth,—his hall the azure dome. 
. * * * . * > 
He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 
The slight Linnea hang its twin-born heads, 
And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, 
Which breathes his sweet fame through the northern bowers. 
Lover of all things alive, 
Wonderer at all he meets, 
Wonderer chiefly at himself,— 
Who can tell him what he is? 
Or how meet in human elf 
Coming and past eternities ?” 


From his poems under the title of “ Initial, Demonic, and 
Celestial Love,” lines without number might be cited in proof 
that he had studied this passion scientifically. His report on its 
various manifestations has the exactness of the scientist com- 
bined with the glow of the poet. His Cupid is represented as 
especially dangerous through his eyes. 
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“In the pit of his eye’s a spark 
Would bring back day if it were dark 


. * * * ® - 


He lives in his eyes; 

There doth digest, and work and spin, 
And buy and sell, and lose and win; 
He rolls them with delighted motion, 
Joy-tides swell their mimic ocean. 

Yet holds he them with taughtest rein, 
That they may seize and entertain 
The glance that to their glance opposes, 
Like fiery honey sucked from roses. 
Deep, deep are loving eyes, 

Flowed with naphtha fiery swee ; 

And the point is paradise 

Where their glances meet.” 


Emerson has two poems, “Dirge” and “ Threnody,” which 
stand for examples of what may be called intellectualized pathos. 
The grief does not burst forth with passionate directness from 
the heart, but is passed through the intellect and imagination 
before it is allowed expression in words. Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam” is the most striking illustration in English litera- 
ture of this process of restraining emotion in order to make 
its finer effects on character permanent. The poet lays par- 
ticular emphasis on the office of imagination in softening and 
consecrating the grief which it at the same time makes enduring. 


‘* Likewise the imaginative woe, 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock through all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow.” 


In Emerson’s “ Dirge” this spiritualized sadness is exquisitely 
expressed. His dead brothers are still kept sacredly near to his 
soul, for they are lodged in the memory of his realizing imagina- 
tion, and no lapse of years can make the sense of his loss of “the 
strong, star-bright companions” of his childhood and youth a 
calamity to fade into forgetfulness. In essential pathos, what 
can exceed the sorrow expressed in this stanza of the poem : 


“Tl touch this flower of silken leaf, 
Which once our childhood «new, 
Its soft leaves wound me with a grief 
Whose balsam never grew.” 
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The “ Threnody” on the loss of his child— 


‘The hyacinthine boy, for whom 
Morn well might break and April bloom, 
The gracious boy, who did adorn 
The world whereinto he was born”— 


has more of the character of an outburst of the heart under the 
agonizing feeling of an irreparable calamity, but its pathos is 
still of the kind which lies “too deep for tears.” Indeed, the 
solid manhood of the father, rooted in ideas, and strong to resist 
the “blasphemy of grief,” was never better exemplified than in 
this tender and beautiful “ Threnody.” The father has now 
followed the child. Is it irreverent to suggest that the anticipa- 
tion in the line which concludes the poem he has now verified? — 


** Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


There are stanzas in Emerson’s poems which read like ora- 
cles. Their truth to our moral being is so close that we should 
hardly be surprised if they were prefaced with a “Thus saith 
the Lord.” And, indeed, Emerson announces them with the 
confident tone of the seer and the prophet. They rank with the 
loftiest utterances which have ever proceeded from the awakened 
heart and conscience and intellect of man. The Concord Fourth 
of July “ Ode” (1857), which opens with the magnificent imag- 


ination, 
*O tenderly the haughty Day 
Fills his blue urn with fire,” 


closes with the inspiring declaration that 


“He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


The short poem called “ Freedom” ends with these soul-animat- 
ing lines: 
‘*Freedom’s secret wilt thou know? 
Counsel not with flesh and blood; 
Loiter not for cloak or food; 
Right thou feelest, rush to do.” 


The “Boston Hymn” (1863), which begins with “the Word of 
the Lord,” closes with an impressive verse in which is condensed 
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the whole divine law of retribution. What poet before Emer- 
son ever gave eyes to the thunderbolt ? 


“*My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight as in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark.” 


In the “ Voluntaries,” which are infused throughout with the 
heroic feelings roused by the civil war, there is one quatrain 
that stands out from the rest with startling distinctness and 
power: 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 

The youth replies, J can.” 


But perhaps the noblest of these affirmations of the absolute 
obligation of men to follow their consciences, rather than what 
appears to be their interests, is contained in four lines with the 
heading of “ Sacrifice.” This quatrain is a poem in itself,—an 
epic poem: 
“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There comes a voice without reply,— 


’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


The reason that such grand utterances as these thrill us with 
unwonted emotion is to be found in our instinctive belief that 
the poet’s character was on a level with his lofty thinking. He 
affirmed the supremacy of spiritual laws because he spoke from a 
height of spiritual experience to which he had mounted by the 
steps of spiritual growth. In reading him, we feel that we 
are in communion with an original person, as well as with an 
original poet,—one whose character is as brave as it is sweet, as 
strong as it is beautiful, as firm and resolute in will as it is keen 
and delicate in insight,— one who has earned the right to author- 
itatively announce, without argument, great spiritual facts and 
principles, because his soul has come into direct contact with 
them. As a poet he often takes strange liberties with the estab- 
lished laws of rhyme and rhythm; even his images are occasion- 
ally enigmas; but he still contrives to pour through his verse a 
flood and rush of inspiration not often perceptible in the axiom- 
atic sentences of his most splendid prose. In his verse he gives 
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free, joyous, exulting expression to all the audacities of his think- 
ing and feeling; and perhaps this inadequate attempt to set 
forth his merits as a poet may be appropriately closed by citing, 
from the poem which bears the title of “ Merlin,” his own con- 
ception of what a poet should be and should do: 


‘Thy trivial harp will never please 
Or fill my craving ear; 
Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 
No jingling serenader’s art, 
Nor tinkle of piano strings, 
Can make the wild blood start 
In its mystic springs. 
The kingly bard 
Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 
As with hammer or with mace; 
That they may render back 
Artful thunder, which conveys 
Secrets of the solar track, 
Sparks of the supersolar blaze. 
Merlin’s blows are strokes of fate, 
Chiming with the forest tone, 
When boughs buffet boughs in the wood; 
Chiming with the gasp and moan 
Of the ice-imprisoned flood ; 
With the pulse of manly hearts; 
With the voice of orators ; 
With the din of city arts; 
With the cannonade of wars ; 
With the marches of the brave ; 
And prayers of might from martyr’s cave. 





- 


‘Great is the art, 
Great be the manners, of the bard. 
He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 
For his rhyme. 
‘Pass in, pass in,’ the angels say, 
‘In to the upper doors, 
Nor count compartments of the floors, 
But mount to Paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.’” 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 




















THE BUSINESS OF OFFICE-SEEKING. 


Some fifteen years or more ago a man, long, lean, and leath- 
ery, entered the outer oifice of the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, at New York, and in a voice that told plainly that 
he came from one of the interior “ deestricks” of the State, 
asked for the Assistant Treasurer. Upon inquiry as to his busi- 
ness with that officer, he said that he was A—— B—— of Catta- 
raugus, and that he “had called to see "bout a ’p’intment, ’nef 
Cattaraugus hed her puppohshin; ’nef she hedn’t, he’d like to 
make applicashin fur her sheer.” The chief clerk comprehended 
the situation quickly, and surmising that the question could be 
settled with less trouble than is common on such occasions, he 
asked the visitor to take a seat while an examination was made; 
whereupon the gentleman from Cattaraugus slowly peeled him- 
self of his overcoat and sat down. It proved to be as the chief 
clerk had supposed; Cattaraugus had her proportion. The 
record was shown to her representative ; whereupon he rose and, 
silently inserting himself again into his overcoat, went sadly 
forth to begin his return journey to the remote regions of the 
Empire State, in the course of which he had time enough to 
ruminate upon the opportunities and the limitations of office- 
seeking. 

This man was, without a doubt, some villege politician, who 
thought that he had two chances for his “’p’intment”: one, his 
claim upon the party in payment of personal—may we not say 
professional? —services rendered ; the other, Cattaraugus’s claim 
for “her sheer.” Nor, according to long-established usage, was 
there anything ridiculous, or even unreasonable, in his expecta- 
tion. His departure, without protest or importunity, when he 
was shown that his county had its full proportion of the clerk- 
ships in the New York office, showed that he understood very 
well what he was about when he made his visit of reconnaissance. 
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For this matter of proportionate representation in the distribu- 
tion of what is called Government patronage is one as to which 
the law is like that of the Medes and Persians. In that blue- 
book in which are recorded the name, the employment, and the 
salary of every person in the service of the United States Govern- 
ment there are two columns, in one of which is also recorded the 
place where each was born, and in the other the State from which 
he was appointed. A man born in Maine may be appointed 
from Missouri; that is, having become a citizen of Missouri, he 
takes what our Cattaraugus friend would call “a sheer of her 
puppohshin.” When Missouri’s proportion is filled, the gates are 
closed against her citizens until one of them vacates his office. 
This law of the distribution of office is a consequence of the 
federative and copartnership business character of our general 
Government, in which the States are individually represented, 
and upon which they have individual claims, according to their 
population. The principle is rigidly observed throughout the 
management of the general Government’s affairs. It forbids the 
nomination of a President and a Vice-President, or of two Cabinet 
officers, from the same State, just as it does the giving of a 
county more than its share of the appointments in any one bureau. 
Absolute and unvarying compliance with this law may not be 
possible ; but its enforcement is sought, and by all politicians the 
law is not only observed but respected. 

This law, like the constitutional requirement that members of 
Congress, whether in the Senate or in the House of Representa- 
tives, shall be residents of the States which they represent, and, 
like the variation in the several States as to the laws and condi- 
tions of marriage, shows that the political entity often called 
America, but more properly United States of North America, 
is not in any proper sense of the word a nation. It is even much 
less so than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
for in that, although a diversity as to marriage obtains, so that 
a woman married in one part of the kingdom may be unmarried 
in another, representation in the legislature is untrammeled by 
restraint of place. A member of Parliament has only to be a 
British subject and chosen by a sufficient constituency. Palmer- 
ston, an Irish peer living in London, may represent the Isle of 
Wight; Gladstone, living also in London, may represent Edin- 
burgh, the capital of another country. Marriage, however, being 
at the foundation of civilized society, is the supreme test of 
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nationality. Nothing more socially absurd than to call that a 
nation in one part of which a woman is married and at the same 
time in another husbandless —in one part of which a citizen is 
legitimate, with all consequent rights and privileges, and in an- 
other illegitimate, nullius filius. The English people are a nation, 
the Scotch another nation, the Irish another, although they are 
united in one kingdom, and their union is not federative, and is 
therefore much closer and more intimate than that of the States 
which form our Union. In the consideration of the subject 
now before us, it should never be forgotten that the federal and 
several character of our Government affects even the composition 
of our civil service, and that it must necessarily, therefore, affect 
the question of civil service reform. It cannot cease to do so 
without a radical change in the nature of our political constitu- 
tion. 

This law in the management of political affairs, and the 
political condition out of which the law has grown, and by which 
it is accompanied, have combined with our social habits to make 
polities and office-seeking a business—a business followed with 
as single an eye to personal profit and advancement as any 
other, not even excepting journalism or the Christian ministry. 
I shall ever remember the remark made to me by a man who held 
an office of great influence and trust and profit in New York— 
it was nearly twenty years ago. I spoke to him about his posi- 
tion, and he replied with sadness, almost with bitterness, “I shall 
never cease to regret the day when I gave up my profession [the 
law] and went into politics. After all, it don’t pay.” It was 
the first time that I had heard a man avow plainly that he had 
taken up politics as a profession, trade, or business, by which he 
expected to get money. But since then I have heard the same 
admission in terms, or implicitly, from many others who had 
“ gone into polities.” 

That politics should become a business, taken up for profit, 
was not contemplated by the framers of our system of govern- 
ment. It was supposed by them that there would be always a 
class of superior, substantial, high-minded men, from whom their 
less notable fellow-citizens would select those to whose care they _ 
would commit the public interests. These men must be paid, of 
course; for here very few could afford to serve the public unpaid; 
but it was not supposed that to a man thought worthy of being 
a legislator or a public officer of position the pay of his office 
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would be a matter of serious consideration in his determination 
to enter the public service. The political constitution and the 
social condition of the country, however, made the unexpected 
change inevitable. If there had been a leisurely class of even 
very moderate wealth, inherited and staid upon the land, the 
majority of the legislators and incumbents of high public office 
would have been selected from this class; and, indeed, some 
approach to this custom was made in our colonial period in the 
few years immediately following. But in the absence of such a 
class, the fact that legislators were paid— paid for their daily 
services as long as they were in session, and paid also their trav- 
eling expenses— made, was sure to make, could not, without the 
abrogation of human nature, fail to make, politics a business, 
followed merely for its mingled return of money-profit and per- 
sonal influence. And as in trade the inferior and cheaper arti- 
cle always drives out the superior, and in money the debased 
coin or the paper promise surely and soon supplants the stand- 
ard, so in our trading polities the inferior man—man inferior 
intellectually, socially, morally —very soon began to displace his 
superior, until, about thirty years ago, we had reached a level at 
which a man like William Tweed might reasonably hope to sit in 
the Senate of the United States, to represent the Government of 
the United States at one of the first capitals of Europe, and even 
to be President. That it was so, no Well-informed person will 
for a moment dispute. 

Now, in referring to this notorious person as an example and 
an illustration, I have not in mind his colossal robberies. Let 
us set them aside, and suppose that he was as honest as a Turk- 
ish porter or a Cuban slaver (both men who can be trusted with 
open bags of untold gold), and then, what manner of man was 
he to hold an honorable and an eminent position in the public 
service of a great people? To him, and to his like, the descent 
—I will not say from Washington and John Adams and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and their like; let us pass by the heroes—but 
from John Quincy Adams, from De Witt Clinton, from Daniel 
Webster, with all his faults, and from the men among whom 
they were only the first in position and in power —this descent is 
like a descent from heaven into hell. And yet we all know that 
as those men were but the eminent representatives of a class 
among whom our legislators and publie officers were sought, so 
he was only the most successful (because the most daring and 
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unscrupulous) of a class of professional politicians who, igno- 
rant, coarse, low-bred, and low-lived, were rapidly taking entire 
possession and control of our public affairs. 

This, too, was inevitable. In a community in which the vote 
of every man who is not yet in prison counts one, and no more, 
as soon as the mass of men discover their political power, they 
will use it for their own personal advantage. They will send 
to their legislature, not the man of the best ability and educa- 
tion, of the most sterling character and the most dignified bear- 
ing; they will send him who will flatter their personal vanity 
and serve their private interests. They will have their eyes open 
chiefly to the latter point; but they will also find a pleasure in 
setting aside the superior man in favor of one of themselves— 
not always the man with the smoothest tongue, but generally 
him of the fewest seruples. Hence it is that within the last 
thirty years our legislative bodies have deteriorated so notably 
that now even the Senate of the United States, which is filled not 
by a popular vote, but by that of legislative bodies, contains men 
whose presence there or even in much inferior positions would 
have been morally impossible in the days of our fathers. We 
may deplore this, but we cannot help it. That it is so is no 
special evidence of moral or intellectual deterioration in our 
people. It is merely that political power has passed into the 
hands to which, under our political constitution and with our 
conditions of society, it was inevitably tending, and that they 
who possess it are using it, so far as they are able, for their own 
personal pleasure and profit, and not for the good of the whole 
country.* 

It is also inevitable that the man who gives up a profession 
or a business, and “ goes into politics,” will soon seek other com- 
pensation than his salary for the sacrifice he has made to the 


* Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, in his interesting history of civil service and its 
reform in Great Britain —a work which, notwithstanding its intrinsic merit, 
has little applicability to the polities and society of the United States —says: 
“Nothing has more significantly illustrated the growth and predominance of 
partisan theories and habits in this country during this generation than the 
many officers originally appointable, which are now elective. It was natural 
that the people should think their direct choice would secure better officers than 
the spoils system of appointment” (p. 390). Not so: what was thought of, 
what was sought, was not better officers, but officers who would be direetly 
under the thumbs and at the beck and call of the men on whose votes their 
tenure of office depended. 
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public interests ; and he will not be long in finding it. The im- 
mense and rapidly circulating wealth of the country, and the 
many vast business projects which are more or less affected by 
legislation, make money-getting by politics easy if not sure. 
Hence it is that very few men have taken an active part for any 
length of time in our general, or even in our State, polities dur 
ing the last thirty years without becoming at least moderately 
rich ; unless, indeed, they were rich when they entered the politi- 
eal arena, and did so to further their own interests and those of 
the great corporations of which they were members. 

Politics cannot, however, be thus made a business unless it is 
made profitable, in some degree, at least, to all who take an 
active part in it. The men who furnish the force which the 
political leaders direct, must be paid, in one way or another, for 
their time, their trouble, and their enthusiasm. It is not to be 
expected that in a country in which there is not only no govern- 
ing class, but no class of recognized superiority, men will do the 
work of politicians who, except for a success due to mere popular 
favor, are no better than themselves, and see the leaders profit, 
while they, whose favor makes those leaders what they are, stand 
without the public garner and get nothing. Politics has thus 
become a business for all who take any part in it. Office, oppor- 
tunity of profit, position, or advancement of some kind, is looked 
for by all of that large class who are known among their friends 
as politicians. Even when they do not directly seek office, these 
men, when their party is in power, expect (to use a phrase com- 
mon among their sort) “to have their share of what’s going.” In 
many cases all that they expect is opportunity for money-getting 
in some way; and in a country of such great wealth, such 
vast and yet undeveloped resources, such business activity, and 
such numerous publie projects as this, those who control public 
affairs have in their hands means of rewarding political friend- 
ship not inferior at least to those of the absolute monarchs of 
past ages. Rewards of this sort are generally expected by and 
bestowed upon the more important and socially reserved class 
of politicians. In this class, however, there are some who, in 
return for their money and their countenance, expect positions 
that will add to their importance; and there are many who 
ure satisfied by pensioning upon the public incompetent and 
otherwise objectionable members of their own families, who 
otherwise would be pensioned upon them. The mass, however, 
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of the active politicians—those who serve on minor committees, 
work in political clubs, help to get up public meetings and ‘dem- 
onstrations,” and generally do the work that tells at the polls on 
election day, look for office of some sort. They do their work 
as other men do theirs, for the return it brings them. If there 
were no pay or no hope of pay, there would soon be no work 
done.* 

Hence it is that every prominent politician has followers 
who must be rewarded. He rewards them, if he can do so, 
by obtaining for them some public office with as little to do 
and as much to receive as possible ; and when he cannot do this, 
which not unfrequently happens, he rewards them out of his 
own pocket. Mr. Morrissey —the Honorable John Morrissey, 
prize-fighter, professional gambler, and Member of Congress; 
(and we all know that there have been worse men in Congress 
than he)—being asked the secret of political success, replied, 
“Stick to your friends, and be free with yourmoney.” A similar 
reply was made to a similar question by a prominent political 
leader in New York, who is of Mr. Morrissey’s nationality, but of 
very different habits of life. And who that has means of know- 
ing will doubt that William Tweed’s political strength lay 
in his ability to draw after him a multitudinous clientage 
by hope of reward? Nor were his followers and flatterers con- 
fined to the inferior population of the great city that he ruled, 
or even to successful political adventurers. The men who 
sought him as a fellow director in their corporate enterprises, 
and who lent him their names to bolster his political position, 
were men who could serve him in one way much as he could 
serve them in another. Should it ever be forgotten that a bronze 
statue of William Tweed was about to be erected in New York, 
and that the gentlemen who proposed to set up this brazen 


*It may not be generally known—I for one did not suspect it until I 
learned it from a man who had long been seeking a minor office (and my 
after observation confirmed his information)— that men who have or are sup- 
posed to have influence at Washington, or with such official persons as the 
Post-Master of New York, or the Police Commissioners, are now very gener- 
ally paid by those office-seekers in whose favor they use their influence 
successfully; the amount of the honorarium (let us above all things be 
exquisite in our phraseology) depending upon the amount of the salary 
obtained. This is not regarded by either party as bribery, or ‘‘anything at 
all out of the way,” but as mere commission on business done. The whole 
matter stands on a business footing. 
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image—if his own face could have been but molten down for 
it!— were themselves—some of them, at least—not unknown or 
unhonored among their fellow-citizens !* 

Now, the worst fact in relation to Tweed was not himself, but 
the condition of society that made a Tweed possible. For 
do we not all know, do we not all feel with a moral cer- 
tainty, that Mr. Tweed’s clientage, or the greater part of it, 
suspected, and more than suspected, that he was filling his 
pockets (and some of theirs) with public money dishonestly 
obtained, and that even if they (his fellow-directors and com- 
mittee-men included) had certainly known, by secret informa- 
tion, that it was so, they would have held their peace and have 
given him their votes and their voices, and even their hands, so 
long as he was not exposed publicly, and so long as they received 
their compensation—what the Cattaraugus man called their 
‘sheer ”— whether it was money, or opportunity for money- 
getting, or office, or a participation in the orgies of the Americus 
Club? We do know all this sufficiently. or else we are willfully 
blind or stupidly ignorant. 

In a country whose politics are at this moral level, and in 
which there are at least two hundred thousand offices to be dis- 
tributed by the general government and by the States, is it strange 
that office-seeking has become a business, followed for the most 
part by men who are not the ablest, or the most admirable and 
estimable members of the community, men of whom, as a whole, 
Guiteau is not indeed a fair representative, but whom, as a class, 
he does in some sort represent? Nay, must we not rather confess 
that that unlovely creature, the habitual office-seeker, is as natu- 
ral a product of our political and social condition as the secrub- 
oak is of the soil which has been laid waste by the removal of 
the primeval forest? He has become a necessary part of our 
political machinery, an important part; and, all circumstances 
being taken into consideration, it would be unreasonable to find 
fault with the party leaders for using him. Even statesmen of 
the higher sort find that the most and the best that they can do 


* See the New York newspapers of 17th Mareh, 1871. Among those who 
proposed to erect this monument were A. Oakey Hall, Mayor of New York, 
H. W. Genet, State Senator, Albert Cardozo, Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Richard O’Gorman, Corporation Counsel, W. E. Roberts, Member of Con- 
gress, Isaac Bell, Commissioner of Charities, and Charles P. Daly, First 
Judge of the Common Pleas. 
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is to use the motives and direct the forces of the world around 
them as it is,—to manage their world, not to make it. How much 
more imperative is this necessity upon the politician whose task 
is limited to the simple effort to get his party into power, or to 
keep it there! 

Nor shall we err if we recognize among those who look for 
and desire official position of a certain sort some who are of 
a character much superior to the commonly entertained notion 
of the office-seeking class. Aspiration to political place and power 
is not in itself to be either contemned or condemned; and it is 
not only natural but right that the man who has political in- 
fluence, and who uses it to the advantage of his party, should de- 
sire, and should receive, some benefit and outward investiture as 
the stamp of his success and the recognition of his standing; quite 
as natural and as right as that he who ministers at the altar 
shall live by the altar. The existence of such aspiration among 
the better class of young men who are inclined to politics fur- 
nishes the astute and mature politician with his most efficient 
tools. The working of this motive is somewhat in this wise: 

A rising young lawyer, in a small town in— well, let us 
take the first and topmost State upon the map — Maine, attends 
a political meeting, and being tempted to propose or to oppose 
some measure in the interests of his party, is successful, and is 
talked about; and soon, when some local election is approaching, 
he goes up to town and calls upon the leader of his party, whom 
we may as well call Mr. Maine, and telling him of the condition 
of things, says that he hopes that he may be able to do some- 
thing for the success of the party, and modestly hints at his 
former little success. Whereupon the great leader, who proba- 
bly never heard his name before, beams out upon him, and per- 
haps laying his hand upon his shoulder, says: “ Oh, you need not 
tell me anything about that. Do you suppose that I am ignorant 
of your brilliant success in that affair? We have had our eyes 
upon you for some time past, and look to you as just the man to 
sustain the party in the present important and delicate political 
crisis at Punkinton. If you will only take the matter earnestly 
in hand, I am sure that you will carry us through triumphantly.” 
Whereat a bolt of delight shoots through that young Punkintoni- 
an’s heart, and he says within himself, “Good land! has the 
great Mr. Maine had his eyes on me, and for some time, and 
does he look to me to carry us through at Punkinton!” Then 
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goes he forth from before Mr. Maine with his face shining and his 
pulses bounding, and straightway takes the road to Punkinton, 
where he goes to work, and works to the loss of sleep and the 
loss of business, and, being a cleverish fellow and popular, he 
earries his point. Then comes a letter of congratulation from 
the great Mr. Maine, with intimations that if he, Mr. Maine, 
should ever be elevated, by the choice of his fellow-citizens, to a 
position in which he should require the services of discreet coun- 
selors and persuasive advocates, his eyes must needs involuntarily 
turn toward Punkinton. Whereupon that young man declares 
in his heart that a statesman of such insight and such capacity 
of appreciation, one so altogether admirable, shall not lack his 
services toward his elevation to a position in which he would 
need the services of a discreet counselor and a persuasive 
advocate. He works on until he becomes the leading Democratic 
or Republican politician in his county; and, finding his business 
about to give up him, he gives up his business and goes into poli- 
tics. The great Mr. Maine— who still has his eye on Punkinton 
and sends thither some of his lieutenants, nay, perhaps even goes 
there himself and beams and breathes upon his acolyte and his fol- 
lowers —is at last elevated and so-forth and so-forth! He becomes 
Governor of his State, or perhaps United States Senator; and 
then, to the surprise of Punkinton, various bits of patronage well 
understood to be at his disposal are given, not to the hero who 
saved Punkinton from the jaws of the opposition, but to unheard- 
of nobodies in some obseure part of the State. The young poli- 
tician, now not so young nor quite so modest as he was when we 
first met him, seeks the great man in his elevation and recounts 
his services, and the bland and cheering promises of his patron. 
“ My dear sir,” he hears in reply, “ you cannot suppose that the 
party or that I am ignorant of the inestimable service which your 
labors and your brilliant talents have rendered us; or that they 
are destined in due time to have their fittingreward. These little 
seraps of patronage that have been recently distributed are not 
fit for a man of your pretensions. We are looking forward to 
greater things, and it is not impossible” — with a dignified assump- 
tion of modesty — “ that I may be called upon to advise in regard 
to some important appointments really not unworthy of the con- 
sideration of such a man as you have shown yourself to be: and 
then you may count surely upon my best services and most grate- 
ful memory.” Back he goes to Punkinton, somewhat heavy- 
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hearted indeed, but with hope new-kindled in his bosom, and 
there he works for party and patron, the former always implying 
the latter ; and indeed he can do nothing else, for he is committed 
to him body and soul. He has sold himself to Mr. Maine for 
hopes and promises, and has so bound himself to him in the 
eyes of all his little world that he must continue his servant 
and slave, not only for consistency’s sake but necessity’s ; for he 
has given up his business and gone into politics. And there we 
leave him. 

The country is full of Punkintons and their leading politi- 
cians; and Mr. Maine may be found,in some stage of develop- 
ment, in every State of the Union. Pennsylvania has him no 
less than New York, Georgia no less than Ohio. Nor is he a new 
creation of our times or our country. He has lived in every 
country that has had both polities and liberty; for he does not 
flourish under despotism. Doubtless, there were Maines in China 
before the days of Confucius. What is peculiar to us in the 
condition of public affairs which has just been set forth is that it 
must needs be. There is no ridding ourselves of it without a 
radical change in the structure of our politics and our society — 
unless, indeed, we are able to eliminate the trifling element 
human nature from our problem. With those who cannot see 
this, it would be quite useless to argue. All that we can hope to 
do for the elevation and the purification of our politics in this 
respect, it would seem, is to be obtained only by the removal of 
the political plunder. The carcass must be put not only out of the 
reach of the eagles, but out of their sight. So long as two hun- 
dred thousand offices are continually to be distributed and redis- 
tributed in a country in which one man is as good as another, 
and every man’s vote counts one and no more, there will be at 
least ten seekers after every one of the two hundred thousand; 
—a noble army indeed, if it were composed of the choicest mem- 
bers of society. The effect of all which upon the country is 
deplorable— morally, intellectually, politically, socially, mate- 
rially.* 


* As I myself held a place — one of very small importance —in the public 
service for many years, a denunciation of office-seeking on my part makes it 
almost necessary for me to say that I did not ask for my appointment, nor seek 
it in any way. It was offered to me unexpectedly, and given specifically on 
the ground that 1 was a man of letters, who had done the State some little 
service, and who might be expected to do it a little more. I was requested to 
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A general consciousness of the shabby and depressing con- 
dition of our civil service, and of the reproach it brings upon 
us, finds its expression in what is called a “ movement” for civil 
service reform. It is now generally felt by thoughtful and 
decent people that this making the minor offices of the Federal 
and State Governments the spoils of party victory is a custom 
constantly working toward political corruption and social degra- 
dation; and there is naturally a very strong desire among such 
people that the custom may be done away with. This feeling 
has been seized upon by some politicians and peene-politicians, 
and made the key-note of a political ery, which the leaders of 
each of the great political parties fear somewhat to hear 
as a slogan on the side of their opponents, but much more 
to find it adopted as a creed upon their own. Their natural 
apprehensions are, however, in this case too quickly excited. 
For here they—the political leaders on whichever side—are 
masters of the situation. A mere public sentiment upon a mat- 
ter of the minor morals, however widely diffused, is not to be 
compared as an active force to the ravening hunger of a vast 
body of men, each eagerly intent upon his own personal interest. 
The desire felt by all who value political purity and public 
decency must, in the nature of things, be a languid motive 
power in comparison with the empty greed of two million 
office-seekers, and the terrible necessities of some hundreds or 
thousands of party leaders to have wherewithal to stop their 
mouths and fill their bellies. Leading politicians, indeed, will 
not wisely seem indifferent to the necessity of civil service 
reform; but they may, without much fear of unatonable offense, 
neglect it, or manipulate it to suit their own necessities. 

Nevertheless, the question as to the bettering and cleansing of 
our civil service is to those who are not politicians, and who 


go through the form of making an application, and my sponsors were Gulian 
Verplanck, Luther Bradish, William Curtis Noyes, George Templeton Strong, 
Horace Greeley, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Chapin, and Henry Ward Beecher ; the let- 
ter of recommendation having been written by my friend Mannsell B. Field, at 
the dictation of Mr. Bradish. After three or four years’ service I was pro- 
moted (to the enormous salary of $2,000 a year) upon the unsolicited recom- 
mendation of my superior officer, Assistant-Collector (then acting collector) 
Clinch, whom I had not known before my appointment, and with whom my 
relations were then official only. Not long ago I came upon a copy of Mr. 
Bradish’s letter of recommendation, on which I had irreverently scrawled, 
‘* Great ery and little wool.” 
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yet give thought to political affairs, one of very great importance. 
All such persons feel, and have long felt, that the general office- 
seeking habit of which such crimes as Guiteau’s and such men 
as Guiteau are the natural outcome (for there is no wisdom 
in blinking the latter fact), is so degrading in its influence that 
it should be broken up, if possible, at whatever cost of the effi- 
ciency of mere party machinery.* The efforts toward this 
much desired end thus far, although they have resulted in 
“ movement,” in “ agitation,” both of a somewhat vague form and 
uncertain operation, and even in “ association,’—not, I take it, 
of a strongly coherent nature,— seem to have the fault of ignoring 
three things: first, the political organization of the country ; 
next, its social and moral condition; and last, not least, human 
nature—three forces of a sort not to be set aside easily and with 
a high hand at this or at any other time, in this or in any 
other country. If we are to have a Presidential election every 
four years, with elections of members of Congress every second 
year, and State elections for Governor and State Senators and 
what not, and town and city elections no less often, and there 
are two hundred thousand offices to be distributed by the Federal 
and the State Governments, you cannot, while human nature 
remains what it is, prevent the distribution of those offices 
by the leading men of the party in power among their sup- 
porters but in two ways: One, the depriving them (by a law 
that can be enforced) of the power of thus rewarding their 
successful partisans, which (our political constitution and modes 
of public action remaining what they are) would inevitably lead to 
a greater corruption in legislation for the purpose of supplying 
the place and the motive power of “ patronage”; the other the 


*In his introduction to Mr. Dorman B. Eaton’s book (heretofore referred 
to), Mr. George William Curtis says that the civil service reform movement 
was begun by Mr. Thomas Allen Jenckes, a representative in Congress from 
Rhode Island from 1863-71, whose attention and that of many others “‘ had 
been drawn to the subject at the close of the war.” 

If Mr. Curtis had read some articles upon the subject which appeared in 
the ‘Courier and Enquirer” before 1861, and a letter upon it, signed 
““A Yankee,” which appeared in the London “ Spectator” a considerable 
time before the end of the war, he would probably have set back the hand 
of his dial a few years. Iam sure that he would at least regard their writer 
as now entitled to speak again upon the question, and as one who has not 
taken it up lightly or newly. 
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allowing this power to remain in the hands of the party leaders, 
but modifying and limiting its operation in a way that would di- 
minish the interest which the office-seeking class takes in polities, 
or rather in party agitation. With all who believe that the endless 
turmoil of party strife and bickering in which we live, of which 
the one motive and the one point of public interest seems to 
be possession of office,* has a tendency, strong and sure, to make 
the tone of our public affairs frivolous, and sordid, and corrupt, 
and who would gladly see the energy of our people turned to 
higher, better, more useful, and happier endeavors, there can be 
no doubt which of these alternatives is to be preferred. What a 
blessing would it be to the country if that political condition 
which is figured in the fact that one President is hardly in the 
White House before political journalists begin to discuss who 
shall be his suecessor, and pzene-politicians hasten to nominate 
some man, upon whom they set up the claim of discovery —if 
the condition of which this is the sign could be so changed that 
people might be compelled to rest for some little while, say only 
two or three years, from squabbling over offices, and have time 
between the periods of party strife to give themselves to some of 
the nobler and better objects of human endeavor, or even to the 
hearty and intelligent enjoyment of life, which Americans do less 
than any other people under the sun, and thus to elevate them- 
selves above the position of mediocre money-getters and petty 
party politicians. 

Nor is the connection of office-seeking with party polities the 
worst of it. It is bad in itself. It is the sign of existing weak- 
ness and evil, and the cause of more. That in a country like this, 
so vast, and rich, and free that men swarm to it from all the old 
folk-hives of the earth,—that here there should be a considerable 
body of young men, intelligent, and even moderately educated, 
who are ready to take up with little offices of routine duty, 
bringing in a few hundreds, or at most a thousand or two a year, 
with no stimulus to enterprise, no reward for exertion, is in itself 
shameful; it is a reproach upon our society which cannot be 


* 


See the newspapers for four months before and four months after the 
accession of Mr. Garfield—see them ever since the accession of General 
Arthur. The news from Washington is always about offices; always that, and 
little else. 
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gainsaid.* What we need for the preservation of our self-respect, 
no less than for the purification of our politics and the elevation 
of our civil service, is the extinction of this widely diffused seek- 
ing for office, so that a young man with health and strength and 
life before him will not think of seeking, hardly of accepting, one 
of those numberless minor public positions the routine duties of 
which may be satisfactorily and fitly performed by men of 
maturer years, to whom character and ability and industry have 
not brought suecess; and how many such men there are, only 
the charitable and dispassionate observer of life can know. 

To bring about this most desirable end, and at the same time 
to elevate our civil service, there could be no better means than 
the destruction of the business of office-seeking. Now, one great 
defect of the proposed system of reform by appointment to the 
lowest grade of office upon competitive examination, and to 
higher only from the lower grades, is that it perpetuates the 
business of office-seeking, and not only so, but raises it into the 
position of a recognized occupation, almost into that of a profes- 
sion, with teachers, examiners, and degrees. What our politics 
and our society need in this respect is the turning of all men’s 
eyes away from the two hundred thousand offices, and the causing 
them to look only to the independent action of their own hands 
and heads for the making of their living and their success in liv- 
ing. On the contrary, competitive examination makes office- 
seeking a career into which it tempts young men who, by the 
healthy operation of the natural laws of society, should be en- 
gaged in agriculture, in the mechanical arts, in trade or (a very 
few of them) in the learned professions. 

Upon the question as to the worth of competitive examination 
as a means of providing the fittest men for the publie service, I 
shall say little, merely remarking that the ablest, most sagacious, 
most trusted, and longest experienced public officer that ever was 

* A Washington correspondent writing in the performance of his regular 
function presented this pretty sketch from real life to his readers, a short time 
ago: 

“General Grant has been greatly annoyed by office-holders while in Washington. 
On Friday morning there was a collection of twenty-five or thirty of them at the front 
door of the White House, waiting for the General to finish his breakfast and go out 
for a walk. Among them were Congressmen, officers of the army, and clergymen, 
each one having his ax to be ground, and they paced to and fro beneath the portico in 
anxious expectation. Finally, about 11 o’clock, one of the doorkeepers told them 
that General Grant had gone down through the kitchen an hour previous, and 


waiked away from the back door in the direction of Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
waiters dispersed without ceremony.” 
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in the civil service of the United States, Charles P. Clinch, for 
sixteen years Deputy Collector, and for twenty-one years Assist- 
ant Collector, of the port of New York,* said to me, on the 
introduction of the competitive examination test, that he could not 
pass the proposed examination for the lowest grade, and that he 
was sure that his ablest subordinates could not pass it, although 
“some of the fools might”; and that such examinations, although 
they might find certain men who knew certain things, would not 
discover, could not discover, did not pretend to discover, the 
fitness of men for their positions in the long run. 

On the other hand, appointment to the lowest grade of the 
service only, and only upon competitive examination, with ap- 
pointment to higher grades only by promotions from the 
lower, deprives the Government of the services of mature and 
experienced men, who are quite capable of the duties of the 
higher places, but who cannot afford to begin at the bottom. 
Moreover, it also deprives successful party leaders of a means 
of rewarding political activity, which, if used in a proper way, 
is becoming to them, and a fitting and not unsafe stimulus to 
political action. And it may be seriously doubted whether, in a 
country where all politicians work for pay and must continue to 
do so, the best and most honest of them will consent to be wholly 
deprived of the privilege of recommending their supporters to 
office.t 

Is there no way of reconciling these conflicting forces, not 
only with each other, but with the conditions of our polities and 
our society? It seems to me that there is, and that the much 


* The numbers of these years may be not exactly correct; nor is it of any 
importance that they should be. The important fact is that Mr. Clinch, after 
being in the Legislature of New York at a time when men like Verplanck and 
Bradish and Ruggles were to be found there, was for thirty-seven years in the 
service of the United States as Deputy Collector and Assistant Collector. 
Always a Democrat of the Democrats, he was honored and trusted whichever 
party was in power. 

t One of the most astute and experienced of British crities of polities and 
society, A. Hayward, remarking upon the fault found with Stendhal’s (Henri 
Bayle’s) personal friends for not doing more for him when they were in power, 
says: “‘It should be remembered that a party is a combination of persons 
who unite their talents and resources upon an understanding that, in case of 
success, the power and patronage thereby acquired shall be shared amongst 
them. There is nothing necessarily wrong in such a league; because those 
forming it may fairly claim credit for confidence in one another’s honesty and 
capacity, as well as for having fixed principles to carry out.” 
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desired elevation of the civil service might be brought about by 
very simple means—in fact, by the operation of usages and laws 
already well known in the service, with the addition of only one 
new provision; and that thus the end in view might be attained 
by the least disturbance of existing conditions—a method of 
reform always sought by prudent and practical statesmen. And 
although those with whom civil service reform has become the 
one great crying need of the time and the country, and who, like 
most professional reformers, clamorously insist upon the para- 
mount virtue of their nostrum for the public weal, may turn 
away with disgust from any remedy which does not tear away 
offenses with the uprooting and the pang and the outerying of 
dentistry, and which merely secures the end without violence on 
the one side, or the glory of a splendid operation on the other, 
the better part of the public, we may be sure, would welcome the 
quieter and more natural process. 

Competitive examination—a bad method for making choice or 
determining fitness for any practical purpose, and weighted also 
politically with other inconveniences— may or may not be adopted 
as the only entrance to the civil service of the United States; 
but supposing it rejected, are we to assume that there should 
not be, or that there would not be, any examination at all as to 
fitness for the service? Not so. I have found, however, that 
most of those who have given this subject some consideration, 
without being well informed upon it, have assumed that, until the 
administration of President Hayes, there was no examination for 
appointees to the civil service, and that they were accepted with- 
out question on the nomination of party leaders. It may have 
been so, in fact, in too many instances; but if it were so, 
every case was a violation of the rules and usages of the service 
as then and now existing—an example of one of those prevailing 
abuses from the existence of which nothing can be inferred 
against right use. 

Here follows a section of the general regulations issued in 
February, 1857, by the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Guthrie, which directly touches our subject : 


“577. The Collector should direct, in each case, a thorough examination of 
the applicant by experts in the department or branch of business in which he 
is proposed to be employed, of whom one shall be the head of the department 
(or branch of business), who will certify in writing the result of such examina- 
tion, and the Collector will forward such certificate to the Department with 
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the nomination. In no ease will it be permitted to an officer of the customs 
to appoint, as one of his subordinates, a surety on his official bond.” 


This regulation was properly in foree (whether operative or 
not) in New York until the recent adoption of the new system, 
and is, I believe, now so in force elsewhere. The result of compli- 
ance with this order was a certificate, of which here follows a 
copy of the blank form: 


“Custom Hovusrt, New York, 
**COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, — th Division, 
<—___——, , 186-. 

“* Sir: At your request we have examined as to his qualifi- 
eations for the office of —-—-————, and report that in our opinion he is [or 
is not] qualified to perform the duties of that office. 

‘Very respectfully, 














“To ——— , Esq., 


** Collector of the Customs.” 


Attached to this was a memorandum of the age, place of 
birth, residence, and occupation of the appointee. A blank 
order of examination (of which I have in vain sought a copy) 
once existed, and this order, in the case of appointees to inferior 
positions, was issued to the head of the department or bureau 
only to which they were severally nominated. It was, as I recol- 
lect (for I have received such orders), merely a formal but brief 
request to the head of the bureau that he would examine the 
bearer as to his fitness for such or such a position under him, 
and report the result to the Collector. 

Now, it needs hardly to be said that all that is required to 
determine the fitness of an appointee to office is a faithful com- 
pliance with this order. Under a proper administration of pub- 
lic affairs, it is to the superior officer’s interest that he should 
make the examination sufficiently thorough to satisfy himself. 
For such an administration makes the head of every bureau and 
department personally responsible for the efficient operation of 
his office. The work of his subordinates is his work; and for 
any defect in it he is liable to be ealled to account. He is, there- 
fore, the person of all others to whom the efficiency and the 
proper official conduct of his subordinates is most important. 
The Treasury order making him always one of the examiners is 
dictated by common sense. If obeyed, it insures, as far as pos- 
sible, fitness in the candidate, discipline, smooth and easy work- 
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ing in the business of the office—in brief, orderly and efficient 
administration. 

That this mode of examination is sufficient for its purpose, 
and that it can be used as a protection against political influence, 
I know by experience. On one occasion, when an assistant was 
needed in the little bureau of which I was for some years the 
head, a young man presented himself with one of the orders just 


mentioned. I examined him and kept him under my eye for one; 


morning, and then sent him with a letter to the Collector, saying 
that he was not fit for the place. Next day another came, with 
the same result; and then another and another, until I had sent 
back five, one of whom was a kinsman of a very influential per- 
son indeed, as he let me know, with a little flourish, When I 
next presented myself to my superior officer, he had hardly bid 
me good morning when he asked me, using the dry point, if I 
insisted on having only Harvard graduates in my office. “No, 
Mr. Collector,” I replied; “but I do say that a young man who 
takes that place should know how to copy and address a letter 
correctly, how to make a simple calculation, and how to behave 
himself to his superior officer and to strangers, which not one of 
those you sent me did.” He hesitated a moment, and then, rue- 
fully smiling, said: “ You are right; and you shall have your 
man. But if you knew how I am pressed by politicians to find 
places, you wouldn’t wonder at my sending you anything that 
goes on two legs.” Within a few days another person was sent, 
who proved fit and took the position, the duties of which he per- 
formed satisfactorily for some years. 

I have told this story because it seemed to me to present the 
whole case in a nut-shell. Faithful personal examination by the 
superior officer is, under existing Treasury regulations, all that is 
necessary to protect the service against the effect of political 
pressure. There remains, however, one very important question: 
How shall Collectors, and other superior officers, Secretaries of 
Departments, Presidents of the United States themselves, be pro- 
tected against this political pressure for places? For, so long as 
there are places that may be had, or hoped for, by pressure, poli- 
ticians, big and little, will press for them. So long as heads of 
minor bureaus will accept subordinates on mere nomination by 
their superior, without examination and notwithstanding mani- 
fest unfitness, Collectors and other like officers will, at political 
urging, send them anything that goes on two legs. 
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The remedy here is simply fixity of tenure during good 
behavior. Let it be once established that places are not to be 
had—that is, to be made—by pressure, and party leaders will 
cease, must needs cease, to press. Let it be established that an 
efficient and well-conducted civil officer is not to be removed 
except for cause specifically alleged, and politicians will recom- 
mend only upon a vacancy. 

As to the conduct of politicians in this respect, I feel that I am 
able to speak with some knowledge. Having held my position 
seventeen years,* under eight successive collectors, with all of 
whom I was in more or less confidential relations, and four of 
whom were my personal friends, I knew much of what went on 
which was not strictly public business. Moreover, I was one of 
the commission appointed by General Arthur, then Collector, in 
1878, on the reduction of force in the New York Custom House, 
upon orders from the Treasury Department — part of a movement 
which some cynical persons declared would result in the elevation 
of Mr. John Sherman to the Presidency, and the political extine- 
tion of General Arthur —erroneously, as it proved. The other 
members of this Commission were the late Samuel G. Ogden, for 
thirty-seven years Auditor of the Customs in New York, and Col. 
MacMahon, Chief Clerk of the Fifth Division.+t I believe that 
we all accepted our places on this ungrateful commission with great 
reluctance. Certainly I did so, and endeavored to be freed from 
it; but under the circumstances we could not refuse our services 
to the Collector. We all knew, of course, that in cases of removal 
we should be subjected to personal abuse, for which we cared 
little, and also to personal solicitation, which we dreaded; and 
we formally pledged ourselves to each other in the beginning 
that we would hold no correspondence, by word of mouth or by 
letter, with any unofficial person on that subject. Interviews we 
would decline; letters we should leave unanswered. I am sure 
that the pledge was kept by all of us; and we had need of its 
protection. Protest and petition poured in upon us; I, as secre- 
tary, naturally suffering the most. Out of all this stood forth 


*I had nothing to do directly with the collection of the customs, and the 
Collector was my only superior officer — all persons in the district connected 
with the Treasury being his subordinates. 

t Col. MacMahon won his epaulets, not without loss of part of what he staked, 
himself, in our Civil War. He has proved as efficient in the civil as he was 
in the mlitary service of the Union. 
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one remarkable fact. Although as the result of our report some 
two hundred men in the Custom House proper were displaced,* 
not one protest or petition came to us from a politician ; all were 
from “outsiders,” highly respectable and influential (that is, 
wealthy) men, who had friends or kinsmen in the service, and 
who protested against this displacement of the representatives of 
so much respectability. We continued our course, guided only 
by the Collector’s instructions and the requirements of the serv- 
ice as they appeared to us, aided in our inquiry by deputy- 
collectors and chief clerks of divisions. Then these highly 
respectable protesters, who were not politicians, moved heaven 
and earth against us, and caused us to be summoned to Wash- 
ington to account for our misdeeds; which accounting was made 
to such purpose that that part of the embroilment was never 
heard of afterward. ¢ 

Such, according to my years of observation, is the attitude and 
the action in this respect of the “ machine politician,” for whom 
those who know anything of me will not accuse me of any special 
liking, at least because he is a politician and a part of the ma- 


*I speak from memory only. 

t It is pertinent to the subject of this article that I should say here that, 
during the action of this Commission on the reduction of force, the Collector 
(General Arthur) refrained entirely from making any suggestions as to his 
own wishes or those of his political friends, in regard to individuals. The 
changes were left entirely in the hands of the Commission, the members 
of which were guided only by the orders from the department and the exigen- 
cies of the publie service, as revealed to them upon inquiries addressed to the 
heads and chief clerks of divisions. It was not until the Commission pre- 
sented its carefully, I may say painfully, prepared schedule of reduction to 
Collector Arthur, that he had any consultation with them as to the particular 
results of their labors; and even then his suggestions were few, and were 
offered merely as suggestions. I, for one, was surprised at his reserve in this 
respect. But I remember one suggestion of change made by him, which 
I shall venture at this distance of time to make public. The Commission had 
placed, for good reason, upon the schedule of removal in one Division, a name 
as to which the Collector demurred. At first he merely requested that, if 
there must be a reduction in that office, some other name should be substituted. 
When he was told that good reason existed for the choice that had been made, 
he explained that a member of the family of the clerk in question had been 
his opponent and assailant, and that he wished therefore to treat this gentle- 
man with exceptional leniency. This was the only case in which he pressed 
his personal wishes upon the Commission; and he requested that there might 
be nothing said that would inform his censor of his action in the matter. 
Nothing, I believe, has ever been said about it until now, when that may be 
told which happened consule Planco. 
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chine. He does his best for his client; but if his man is removed 
for good cause, personal or political, he submits without protest 
—it is the fortune of war. Whereas, your highly respectable 
non-politician, whose unfortunate or inefficient kinsman or near 
friend, once quartered on the Government, is removed and thrown 
upon his hands for aid or support, rends the skies with his denun- 
ciation of political corruption, and would know (in a very impres- 
sive manner) how the public service is to be kept pure and sweet 
if he is not to be allowed to salt it with a sprinkling of his 
family and friends. 

Hience it seems clear that the leading politician, if not the 
non-politician and the peene-politician, would be satisfied and 
yield gracefully if the permitted recommendation for appoint- 
ment to office, were it little or much, were left in his hands as a 
part of the prestige of his position. The party leader in Congress 
who knew that his right to recommend appointees for every 
vacancy oceurring in the contingent of his district—our Cattar- 
augus friend’s “* puppohshin”—was recognized, and would be 
respected in so far as to place his nominee under examination for 
fitness, would be content with such a recognition of his position 
and prestige—a recognition surely not unbecoming, so far as he 
is concerned. And as to the man to be appointed from his dis- 
trict, to whom could inquiries as to his general qualifications be 
addressed with more propriety than to his representative in Con- 
gress? By the adoption of the rule of tenure during efficiency 
and good behavior, the party leaders’ scope of recommendation 
would indeed be diminished; but in that diminution he would 
find actual relief, while, at the same time, he would not be entirely 
deprived of a valued and distinguishing privilege, which, rightly 
used, is not without its proper benefits to all parties interested in 
it, not excepting the public. The adoption of the rule of tenure 
during good behavior and efficiency would, on the one hand, relieve 
party leaders and heads of departments of the pressure of a crowd 
of office-seekers, and on the other, of course, break up the business 
of office-seeking. The two million locusts of office, who now 
darken the sky of haif a continent, would be compelled to seek 
some other way of getting their living; and the spurious and 
debasing political activity, which is stimulated by the hope of 
getting some sort of profit from party suecess, would be gradually 
ended by the gradual failure of its motive power. 

One result of the adoption of the law of fixity of tenure 
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would be the restoration of the members of the civil service to 
their normal place in politics and their constitutional rights as 
citizens. Members of opposite parties who were in the civil 
service would not only vote and work, each with his own party, 
but contribute to it or not as they felt inclined, with none to 
molest or to make them afraid, just as if they were engaged in 
any other occupation. As to saying to the officers of the civil 
service that they shall not take any part in politics, and that 
they shall not give money in aid of any political cause or party, 
that is a feeble sort of tyranny that need not be discussed at this 
stage of political freedom. It is a gross outrage, a more 
intolerable restraint upon personal liberty than that proposed in 
the time of James I. by Oliver St. John, who, to attain an end 
perhaps good in itself, would have deprived the people of the 
right of individually offering the King money. 

Thus a reform involving little change in our political habits, 
and the violation of none of the harmonies of our political and 
social condition —examination of appointees by heads of depart- 
ments or their chosen representatives, responsibility of those 
officers for their subordinates, and fixity of tenure during 
efficiency and good behavior— would seem to be sure means for 
the attainment of this much-desired end. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSURE IN WALL STREET. 


THE popular superstition concerning Wall street is that the 
great stock speculators control speculation. They are supposed 
to make and unmake prices at their pleasure. When they deter- 
mine the market shall rise, it rises. When they determine it 
shall go down, it goes down ; and in the hands of these financial 
giants the outside public is helpless. Possibly ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred who think of the matter at all cherish this 
theory of the movements of speculation. To be true, it would 
require that the half-dozen men recognized as great operators 
should hold in their hands all the elements that go to make up 
speculation. They should be able to give or withhold from us 
bountiful harvests; to blast the grain-fields of Europe when we 
have a large surplus to sell; to give us mild or severe winters, 
floods or drought; to call up the devouring swarms of grass- 
hoppers in the West, as Moses called the plague of locusts upon 
Egypt; to increase or diminish the stream of immigration pour- 
ing into the country; to make commerce and manufacture 
flourish or wither as they may will it. These are the elements 
that enter into speculation. It is these which make and unmake 
prices. None know this better than the great operators. They 
know how narrow are the limits of their power over the great 
movements of the speculative tides recorded in the figures on 
the stock tape; and the millions they have rolled up have been 
acquired by the success with which they have timed their schemes 
to their ebb and flow. 

It is an axiom of speculation that you cannot bull stocks and 
corn at the same time. What enhances the price of corn 
diminishes the value of stocks. Good crops make high prices; 
poor crops make low ones. While wheat and corn are rising 
in price, the prices of stocks tend downward. In the grasshop- 
per years, when wheat was two dollars per bushel, stocks of cer- 
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tain railroads, now quoted at one hundred and twelve and one 
hundred and thirty dollars, were selling at twelve and forty-five 
dollars. From this cause it comes that “ the crop question ” is of 
such transcendent importance in Wall street. It begins to be 
discussed with the plowing of the ground. The information 
then sought is the acreage returns, and how they compare with 
those of the year before. Large immigration last year means an 
increase in the acreage this year by the occupancy of previously 
waste ground. The weather report is anxiously scanned as the 
plant grows. A special weather report from the Signal Office is 
daily distributed in Wall street. First comes the great crop of 
winter wheat, harvested from the middle of June into the first 
part of July; then the spring-sown wheat, coming in August 
and September, and yet later, the harvesting of the corn crop; 
while, in the South-west, the cotton crop is picked from summer 
till fall, the picking moving northward with the season. The 
progress of the crops in Europe has been meantime watched with 
scarcely less interest, for there we must market our surplus. 
Short crops abroad and bountiful ones at home give the farmers 
a ready market for their products, the railroads full employ- 
ment in carrying them, the stockholders fat dividends ; and fat 
dividends make high prices in the Stock Exchange. 

“Tt is no time to buy stocks when iron is falling,” is the say- 
ing of one of the greatest stock operators this country ever saw; 
and there is another one to the same effect: “ You may safely buy 
stocks when the price of iron is rising.” The iron market is the 
sure barometer of the industrial situation. It embraces the whole 
field of industry in this age. The degree of activity in real estate 
and the building trade may be approximated by the fluctuations 
in the price of nails. While the basis of our wealth is what 
grows out of the ground, the present state of trade is indicated 
by the demand foriron. If it be falling off, adverse causes are at 
work which will surely make themselves felt on the stock mar- 
ket. If the demand be growing, industry is receiving a new 
impetus, enterprise is awake, new railroads are planning, old 
ones are extending, commerce is enlarging, the people are making 
money, and stocks will rise with the widened demand for invest- 
ment securities. To keep thoroughly informed of the agricult- 
ural and industrial condition. of the country, the few great 
operators who do most to give direction to the currents of 
speculation maintain an army of correspondents. They are 
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keen and close students always. Nowhere is timely information_ 
of more value than in Wall street. Nowhere else may so high 
a price be obtained for it. Time is an all-important element in 
scientific stock speculation; therefore the great operator has to 
be always on the watch. He may see clearly that in, say, three 
or four months there will be a turn in the tide then flowing ; but, 
in the meantime, the adverse current may carry his schemes to 
wreck. Time is everything; for there is no knowing what the 
day may bring forth. The operator who is working the market 
to sell stocks, which requires a rising one for success, has to 
remember that the chapter of accidents is in favor of his oppo- 
nents —the bears. 

As the tides of speculation ebb and flow according to the 
industrial conditions of the country, great schemes of stock 
speculation are always adjusted to them as nearly as the oper- 
ator who is carrying them through can do it. This applies 
equally to the man who is a stock operator pure and simple, and 
to the other who is not only a stock operator but a creator of 
stocks also—a security manufacturer, as he might be called. 
He is not different from the merchant or manufacturer, who gets 
goods at the lowest price possible and sells them at the best he 
ean obtain. Both the stock operator and the merchant may mis- 
caleulate the public demand or the public liking, or they may 
get belated, and find that they have laid up a stock of goods 
which cannot be sold profitably. As the stock operator sells for 
a fall as well as buys for a rise, he is exposed to error there. 
Looking over the general situation, he may judge that the 
market must decline. He goes heavily “short” of it, and dis- 
covers that he has miscalculated the strength of the forces at 
work upon it, and prices rise in spite of his most strenuous 
efforts to depress them. He must then reconsider the situation, 
and determine what he shall do in view of his own resources 
and the strength of the forces against him. Great operators 
vividly realize the unpleasantness of being either “long” or 
“short” of the market when the public temper is against 
them. None ever gets where he has to struggle against the 
current unless by accident or miscalculation. With vast and 
comprehensive schemes to carry through, extending over long 
periods in their operation, and involving millions of money, 
there is nothing to do but to struggle against the adverse tide as 
best he may. Whatever his schemes may be, he knows that the 
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most he can do is but to retard or accelerate the general move- 
ment. To the constant efforts of operators to do this, as their 
various interests dictate, is mainly due those minor fluctuations 
of prices in the Stock Exchange which are like the waves on the 
surface of the ocean currents, and make or mar the fortunes of 
the swarms of small-fry speculators. 

Of the mass of persons—not professionals —who speculate 
in Wall street, about ninety per cent. buy stocks for a rise, and 
only the other ten per cent. both buy and sell—in technical 
language, go long and short. The public at large knows nothing 
of selling for a fall. It is, therefore, always on the bull side of 
the market when in the market at all; and, as a consequence, 
this is the popular side. The prophet who proclaims his belief 
that prices are too high and must fall finds he is prophesying 
unwelcome things. When prices are falling, the public begins to 
desert Wall street, which has no more interest for people who 
only speculate the other way. They buy when prices are rising, 
and buy most freely at the top—when the great operators, who 
have bought their stocks months before at low prices, sell 
out. By accumulating large lines of stock, and by their brokers 
using the arts of the auction-room in making quotations, prices 
are carried up; but if the public refuse to come in and assist by 
their purchases the movement is a failure, which means more or 
less heavy losses to the men engaged in it. They discover that 
they have been lifting prices by buying stocks which no one will 
take off their hands. Wall street was lately treated to a most 
conspicuous example of this. The greatest wealth and most 
acute talent of the country were enlisted in an effort to raise 
prices. They were raised by sheer force of money, the brokers 
of the chief operators offering to buy and buying all that was 
offered of certain leading stocks, each day at a higher price than 
on the day preceding. But it was a frightfully costly experiment 
to the men who did it. They had miscalculated the temper of 
the public. People would not buy, however much prices were 
advanced. The load became too heavy for the shoulders even of 
the financial giants. They suddenly stopped buying, and the 
whole artificial structure of prices which had been raised on their 
purchases fell with a ruinous crash. The temper of the public 
had been growing colder and more distrustful since July, and 
that now famous “pegging” movement was ineffectual to 
change it. This was a case where some of the greatest stock 
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operators of the age were completely mistaken in their reading 
of the speculative situation and the state of the public mind. 

The course of prices on the Stock Exchange was down- 
ward from the fall of 1873 to 1877, owing to the great panic 
and a succession of poor crops. From 1878 to July of last year 
they moved upward, under the influence of three years of bounti- 
ful harvests here and poor ones abroad, each crop being larger 
than the preceding one and giving a correspondingly increasing 
force to the influences making for speculation. In the end came 
a wild inflation of prices. Good securities were carried up to figures 
far above their real value ; worthless stocks found buyers by the 
score ; floods of new securities came upon the market and were 
eagerly snapped up; everybody had money to buy; seats in the 
Stock Exchange rose to thirty-two thousand dollars bid ; and Wall 
street seemed intoxicated with prosperity. Nothing was listened 
to but the phenomenal growth of the country. To assert that 
prices were extravagantly high was stigmatized as want of 
patriotism. “Have you no confidence in your country?” was 
the customary reply. “The people are mad!” exclaimed one 
great operator, amazed at the extravagant prices at which buyers 
were eagerly contesting with each other for stocks. In the midst 
of this wild rage for sudden wealth, the nation was shocked to 
its center by the assassination of the President. Sad as was the 
event, it injured no material interest of the country; but it effected 
a complete change in the temper of the people. A vague feeling 
of distrust and insecurity began to spread. Wall street, as 
usual, was the first to feel the change. Whether it be from con- 
fidence to distrust, or from depression to hope, a change in the 
public temper is felt earliest there, for into speculation there 
enters a large element distinctly sentimental. 

Facts which no one would believe or listen to before were 
now heard in silent acquiescence. People saw, as if it were a 
revelation, that the length and severity of the previous winter 
had inflicted enormous damage on the railroads; that the spring 
floods which accompanied the melting of the vast areas of snow 
had been even more destructive; that a drought was then scorch- 
ing up great sections of country which had previously escaped 
damage. In addition, the great trunk lines of railroad were 
engaged in a ruinous war of freight rates. Speculation began to 
lose strength. The first blow fell upon the bond market. While 
stocks still continued active, new issues of bonds could find no 
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purchasers. The crop of new railroad schemes growing up like 
raushrooms had a sudden check, for no one would subscribe for 
the bonds to build them. Railroad companies which were doing 
a thriving business on extensions discovered that the bonds to 
pay for them remained unsold in the hands of their bankers ; and 
the managers of some new enterprises, who were not ready then to 
put their bonds on the market, have not dared to put them there 
yet. The bond market, in fact, completely “played out,” which 
brought in its train the downfall of numerous flourishing rail- 
road concerns, which had been paying dividends and making a 
fictitious show of prosperity on the sales of continuous issues 
of these securities. 

From that time to this prices of stocks have been on the down- 
ward course, and the speculative and investing public have so 
completely withdrawn from the market that, for months past, 
the large commission houses, which depend upon this class of 
custom, have scarcely paid running expenses. Nevertheless, the 
decline has been stubbornly resisted, and because of this resist- 
ance, and the many efforts made to arrest it, the shrinkage of 
prices has been spread over a much longer time than would other- 
wise have been the case. The assassination of President Garfield 
came at a time when the greatest stock operator of this or, per- 
haps, any other day, was loaded up with an enormous line of 
certain stocks. Three or four months more of such a market as 
Guiteau’s bullet shattered would have enabled him to sell out 
his holdings. The street and the public would have had every 
share he chose to sell. From various causes he had been unable 
to market his holdings at the time he had calculated upon doing 
so, and the assassination changed the whole complexion of things. 
He was left to struggle with the adverse currents of a falling 
market, and the history of Wall-street speculation since that 
event ,has been, speaking broadly, the history of the efforts of 
a great operator of vast means, indefatigable energy, infinite 
resource, and unequaled talent in his line to profitably market a 
great load of stock, which the public has shown increasing disin 
clination to take off his hands. Twice in this period he has been 
driven close to the wall. On one occasion he was saved only 
because the men who were pressing him became frightened at 
the near prospect of his downfall, which they saw must precip- 
itate a panic in which all would suffer. They drew back, and 
the respite was sufficient for a man of his genius to extricate 
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himself. For a time he seemed to have turned the tables on his 
opponents, and some of them he did punish badly; but it was 
hopeless. Neither immense wealth nor the highest talent could 
create a bull market when the public, demoralized and disheart- 
ened by losses, refused to support it; and another and worse 
tumble of prices followed the well-known “ pegging ” campaign. 

If a rational consideration of the tides of speculation shows 
how much they are due to the public at large, and how much 
less to the efforts of the half-dozen men recognized as the great 
operators, the assertion will scarcely be challenged that the indis- 
criminate denunciation of the ups and downs of prices as being 
the effect of “ Wall-street tricks ” is both unreasonable and untrue. 
When times are prosperous people flock to the stock market, 
bent on buying everything offered; they do buy; they buy with 
their eyes persistently shut to every evidence of the badness of 
the bargain they are making; and this goes on until something 
comes which compels them to see what they had refused to 
see before. Then begins the general selling under which the 
market steadily declines; and when the fall has been long and 
severe, which it is sure to be if the previous inflation of prices 
has been correspondingly excessive, then comes the moralizing 
and preaching about “ Wall-street tricks” and the wicked ways 
of the speculators. 

This being said, it remains to point out certain trickery prac- 
tice in the buying and selling of securities of which the public 
has a just right to complain. Its correct title is corporate fraud. 
Beside this, the little tricks peculiar to the Stock Exchange, 
which generally take the form of catching those who have “ sold 
short,” are not worth serious consideration, for they affect only a 
limited number, and mainly the regular professionals. But the 
frauds of directors of corporations are aimed at the investing 
public, and bring heavy loss and injury to hundreds and thou- 
sands. Their effects are most manifest on the Stock Exchange 
simply because that is the common market for securities, and 
hence these scandalous deceptions and flagrant breaches of trust 
are indiscriminately denounced as “Wall-street tricks.” They 
are frauds planned and executed in the companies’ offices, and 
would be done if Wall street did not exist and securities were 
marketed the same as potatoes. These frauds are simply the 
giving of fictitious values to securities by misrepresentation 
of facts and suppression of truth, and the destruction of good 
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properties for the profit of those who have obtained control of 
them. 

Stock-watering has an evil sound in the public ear, and justly 
so by reason of its associations. But stock-watering per se is 
not afraud. It is nothing more, when legitimately done, than 
realizing the enhanced value of a property. It is just as proper 
a proceeding as that of a merchant who marks up the price of 
the stock of goods he has on hand. Nevertheless, it has an evil 
odor clinging to it, for the operation presents such temptations 
to fraud on the part of those in control of the property, that it is 
rare for the thing to be done without fraud at some stage. Some- 
times it is a series of frauds from first to last, enriching the few 
men who planned and executed it, inflicting severe losses on 
hundreds of innocent investors, while the property itself is irre- 
trievably injured. All this will be called a Wall-street trick, or 
stock-jobbery ; but in fact it is simply corporate dishonesty. 

Let us take one glaring example. Suppose that there exists a 
large corporation, having a heavy capital, and performing highly 
important functions in relation to the public. Its board of 
directors is composed of the leading men of the financial world, 
and a large proportion of the stock of the corporation is held as 
a permanent investment. Another company is started as a rival 
to the former. It can pay no dividends, and is not likely to, for 
its promoters repaid themselves double their original outlay 
through the medium of a construction company, and they propose 
to make more by selling out. But this concern can and does 
injure the dividend-paying company, though not much. In 
course of time the leading spirits in each corporation come 
together secretly, and arrange what, in a term borrowed from the 
gambling-table, is called a “deal.” The dividend-paying com- 
pany is to absorb the other, and to double its own stock. An 
elaborate programme is laid out, extending over many months. 
As the first step in it, holders of the dividend-paying stock must 
be induced to sell out—“ shaken out” the street calls it. The 
corporate dishonesty begins at this point The board of direct- 
ors meet, and in their official capacity they issue a quarterly 
statement of the company’s affairs, which is a carefully concocted 
falsehood from beginning to end. In it they represent that busi- 
ness has fallen off to the most serious extent; that the revenues 
have so greatly shrunk that it would be highly impolitice to 
declare the usual quarterly dividend; that a reduced dividend 
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must be declared, which, it is true, will require most of the sur- 
plus in the company’s treasury to pay, but by careful economy 
they hope it may be fully earned in the future. The issuance of 
this official falsehood has been prepared for by the industrious 
propagation of rumors that the affairs of the company are in a 
truly deplorable condition. The board votes the reduced divi- 
dend; the men who are in the secret have previously sold their 
stock, and they set to work to break down the market by short 
sales. The price begins to sink rapidly; innocent investors are 
frightened at what they see and hear; they make haste to sell, 
and the price goes on sinking with every lot offered. At last 
it reaches a level where the conspirators decide it is time to 
buy. They have covered their short contracts, and make their 
profit that way; and under their buying the price rises as rapidly 
as it went down, which catches the swarm of Wall-street stock 
operators who had been selling the stock short, and were not in 
the secret. When the men who are conducting the deal get all 
the stock they want, official announcement is made that the rival 
companies have agreed to combine, and the stock of the consoli- 
dated concern will be doubled. This being done, the conspirators 
desire to sell their enormous holdings of the watered stock. They 
therefore meet again in their official capacity as directors, and 
issue another official quarterly statement, in which everything 
said in the last is unsaid. The revenues are declared to have 
increased in a most unexpected way, great economies have been 
effected, and the profits of the quarter are large enough to 
allow a dividend to be declared at the full rate on the whole 
doubled capital stock, while the outlook for the future is such as 
to give assurance that it will be continued and possibly increased. 
This official statement is just as much a falsehood as the last was. 

Here was one of the most scandalous examples of stock-jobbing 
which ever disgraced the financial history of the country; but 
stock-jobbing in this case was only another name for corporate 
rascality. It was fraud against which the investor had no possible 
chance to protect himself, for it was by the official action of the 
legal custodians of his property that he was frightened into 
throwing it over. When too late, he discovered he had been the 
victim of a plot which these directors had concocted against him 
for theirown enrichment. The only feature of the operation which 
could properly be called a Wall-street trick was the incidental 
catching of the “shorts” in the stock, when the rapid rise in its 
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price took place under the buying of the schemers. The short 
sellers were badly bitten, but, being all professionals, they took 
the well-known risks of selling that way when they did it. 
Stock-watering, however, is not the form of corpo- 
rate fraud which in these days most threatens the investor. 
Indeed, taken altogether, more investors have been enriched 
by stock-watering than have been injured by the fraudulent 
practices which have so often accompanied the operation. 
The case cited above was quite exceptional in its rascality. 
The greatest danger to the investor of to-day comes from 
bonds and leases. Where corporate dishonesty takes the form 
of bond issues and fraudulent leases, the investor is fleeced 
without mercy. There is nothing but loss for him The profit 
goes entire into the pockets of the directors, and the property is 
injured to the extent of the profit they make. There are stocks 
on the Exchange which are freely bought now at prices not a 
great deal below what they were selling for a year ago in the 
flush times; there are others for which it is difficult to find pur- 
chasers at one-half or one-third the prices they were selling at 
then. Corporate fraud is solely responsible for these ruinous 
drops. A fictitious value was given to the securities by the pay- 
ment of unearned dividends. The money was obtained from the 
sale of bonds. This continued until the bond market went to 
pieces, the public refusing to buy more. Thereupon the treas- 
uries of these corporations were soon emptied, one after the other 
stopped paying dividends, the discovery was made that their 
bonded and floating debts had been enormously increased, and 
by the time the facts were all out their stocks had sunk like lead. 
In one of these cases the price fell a clean twelve per cent. in 
one day; and this came after it had already had a considerable 
fall; neither did it touch bottom then. The general public, see- 
ing only the sudden and violent collapse, and ignorant of its 
cause, denounces it as a stock-jobbing trick. The trick consists 
in the knowledge that certain men obtain of the rotten condition 
of the corporation. They turn it to account by selling the stock 
short, and exposing this rottenness. Holders rush in to sell their 
investments, and the price sinks until it reaches a level corre- 
sponding to the real value of the property. In the special 
instance referred to, it came out, when the facts could no longer 
be concealed, that the managers had been personally buying up 
worthless roads, more or less remotely connected with the main 
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line, and selling them to the company of which they were the 
directors at high prices. Payment had been made in new issues 
of bonds, and when these could no longer be sold, money was 
borrowed upon them to pay dividends and keep up a delusive 
appearance of prosperity. This went on until a debt had been 
piled up of many millions ; the men on the inside sold out their 
stock, and one of them organized the movement which broke 
down its price in the market, and exposed the real condition of 
the corporation. Here, as in the other case, stock-jobbing was 
another name for corporate fraud. 

In another case, the same system of rascality was pursued. 
Quarterly dividends were paid for a year, not one of which was 
earned ; nor, indeed, was the road earning the interest on its 
bonds. The managers of the property declared that it never 
was so prosperous; they published what purported to be correct 
returns of the earnings of the road compared with the previous 
year, showing an immense increase; and meantime they were 
selling their stock here and in Europe at high prices, talking 
grandly about “sustaining American credit,’ and violently 
denouncing the few who had sufficient penetration to see the 
deception practiced, and to declare it. At the end of the year 
the stock had fallen about one-half from its highest price, the 
fall being accompanied by just such “raids” as broke down the 
price of the other stock mentioned. The managers had sold their 
holdings long before, and they knew too well what the real value 
of the stock was to attempt to protect it against the attacks 
of other operators who knew as much as they. Indeed, they 
made their profit by going short themselves. 

These two cases are fair types of the most common forms of 
fraud now practiced. They are in great favor, because difficult 
of detection until it is too late for the average investor to protect 
himself. So long as the buying mood is on the public, a per- 
petual stream of new bonds can be poured out, and find a ready 
sale. It is one of the great modern discoveries in the world of 
speculation that “the public likes bonds.” We owe this dis- 
covery to the genius of the leading stock operator of this century. 
He made it early in his career. The public likes bonds, and will 
buy anything called by that name when stock can find no pur- 
chasers. The discovery is now common property, and has given 
direction to corporate fraud for ten or twelve years past. Stock- 
watering pure and simple is less in favor than it used to be, 
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and perhaps in the instance before mentioned it would not have 
been employed had not the peculiar circumstances of the case 
made an issue of bonds inexpedient. There is always a great 
outcry raised about stock-watering; some States have enacted 
statutes against it, and it is much easier, and much more politic, 
to issue bonds. Bonds, therefore, are in this day the favorite 
vehicle of corporate fraud. As long as a company can find a 
ready sale for its issues it can go along swimmingly, paying 
dividends it does not earn, and showing a surplus in its treasury. 

Companies make large profits by building extensions and 
purchasing branch roads. It may cost only fifteen thou- 
- sand dollars per mile to build the road, or to purchase it; 
but bonds are issued at the rate of twenty thousand or twenty- 
five thousand dollars per mile, and perhaps sell at a premium. 
The difference goes into the company’s treasury or into the 
pockets of individuals. Hence, also, the large profits made by 
construction companies. They build the road and issue stock 
and bonds for double its cost. If the times are favorable, the 
issue will be greater; and, in one instance, a construction com- 
pany which built and acquired a road costing in the aggregate 
only seventeen millions, issued securities of mortgage bonds, 
income bonds, and stock aggregating, in nominal value, eighty- 
two millions. By the sale of these they more than doubled every 
dollar of their original expenditure. This, it must be confessed, 
was a prize of unusual magnitude, and was made possible by 
the managers being lucky enough to bring their stuff on the 
market when the public rage for buying was at its height last 
year. A new company starting, the managers of which desire to 
deal generously with the public, or feel uncertain about getting 
money, will issue bonds to cover the cost of constructing the 
road, and give the issue of stock as a bonus to the subscribers. 
This is fair dealing. People who risk their money in a new en- 
terprise have a right to the profits of the future, if there be any. 
But one of the most extraordinary things ever done in Wall 
street was the call made by one large corporation for subscrip- 
tions to a new issue of ten millions of stock, the proceeds to 
be used for building an important line of road to run in con- 
nection with the main line, and to make other improvements. 
Six months or so after it had obtained the money, the com- 
pany issued a prospectus for the organization of a separate 
company, with more millions of capital, to build this very line. 
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The original ten millions had gone, it is to be presumed, in the 
other improvements. This was another scheme whose success 
was possible only in the rushing and thoughtless times of last 
year ; and, indeed, the company, coming into the market rather 
late with its new scheme, experienced such difficulty in getting 
subscribers that it had to pledge its own credit to the new enter- 
prise, which was not in the original programme. 

Besides looking sharply after the bonded indebtedness of a 
company, the investor who desires to know what he is buying 
should examine what lease and rental obligations a company is 
under. Leases, as a means of corporate fraud, grow out of the 
same willingness of the public to buy bonds. The directors of a 
corporation will buy up, at a nominal price, the stock of a con- 
necting road which, perhaps, barely earns its fixed charges. They 
then lease it to their own road, upon terms which will carry the 
stock they have purchased up to par or over. Sometimes this is 
done by guaranteeing dividends upon the stock ; sometimes the 
stock of the leased road is converted into stock of the parent 
road; sometimes it is converted into its bonds. In either case, 
the parent road is burdened with an additional charge, and the 
directors pocket the profits. But there is a further use for 
leases. Suppose that the lease is made on terms guaranteeing 
dividends, or merely guaranteeing interest on the bonds. In 
these cases, it affords the managers a convenient cover in the 
future for raising money by new stock or bond issues under the 
name of another company. It might appear that this trick would 
be too shallow to deceive anybody. But it is not; and the fact 
that it is constantly practiced shows that it serves its purpose. 
There are certain companies whose reports, when they make 
them, show a bonded debt of the lightest proportions, and this 
showing is often greatly lauded as proving their stability. The 
explanation is that they own half a dozen roads by perpetual 
leases, and the debt is piled up in their names. Examining the 
figures, therefore, we find that, while the debt of the parent road 
appears at some comparatively trifling figure, the item of interest 
and rentals charge is enormous. 

Leases, in truth, are a highly dangerous temptation to fraud 
on the part of directors. In States where the laws are stringent 
on the subject, they present opportunities for private profit at the 
expense of the trusteed property too frequently availed of; and, 
in the State of New York, the monstrous doctrine has been 
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affirmed by the courts, at least by implication, that the directors 
of a corporation have the right to make and unmake permanent 
leases of the property they temporarily control, without the con- 
sent, or against the protest, of the owners of the property, 
i. e., the stockholders. This is offering a premium on fraud; and 
to say that the courts will declare invalid a lease where fraud 
can be proved, is giving a stone when bread is asked. Evidence 
of fraud, as the law requires it in such cases as this, is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to obtain; and if the scheme has been decently 
well planned and executed, it is well-nigh impossible. In the latest 
case where this unlimited right of directors was affirmed by the 
courts, a great public scandal was involved, in which judges, 
State officers, and directors were implicated; but it was impos- 
sible for the contesting stockholders to get hold of legal evidence 
of fraud. The fault was primarily with the law. Directors have 
altogether too much power over the property of which they are 
temporary trustees. They should be compelled to go to the 
stockholders for special authorization to do many things which 
they can now do of their own motion. 

Law, however, is a poor remedy for corporate abuses. It 
may correct some, but there are many more just as bad which 
it cannot, and which only a healthier public opinion can. So 
long as flagrant abuses of public trusts are dismissed with a half- 
jocular, half-contemptuous remark about stock gambling, and 
the men guilty of them are not a wit the worse socially for their 
misdeeds, they will continue to make money, or try to, by what 
is nothing but robbery of the investing public. To extract a 
few thousands from the pockets of other stock operators only 
a little less sharp than themselves, by some maneuver which is 
truly a Wall-street trick,—that is, a trick made possible by the 
rules governing dealings in the Stock Exchange,—is a trifle not 
worthy of consideration. It is not in such ways that the millions 
are made, “Corners,” for example, which are the extreme form 
of these tricks, have nearly always proved disastrous in their 
result to the men who have successfully carried them through. 
The great “North-west corner” entailed heavy losses on its 
contriver; the “corner” executed last year left the whole 
common stock of the company, nine millions in amount, a dead 
burden on the hands of the men who planned it. They cannot 
market it, unless some neighboring railroad company takes it off 
their hands in bulk to secure control of the road. The millions 
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are made by taking them from the pockets of the general public. 
It is the public on one side and the great operator on the other. 
The public is an ass. That is, it is an ass sometimes. When it 
is in the humor to be fooled, the men are there to fool it to the 
top of its bent. It wants to buy, and it will swallow anything 
they offer, and believe any story about the value of the article it 
is buying, however preposterous. Woe to the man who rises 
then to warn the people of their madness! They will tear up the 
stones in the street to cast at him. The only consolation he 
has is the reflection that in a little while they will be cursing the 
men who deluded them into buying securities at twice their 
value, or securities rotten and valueless altogether. 




















THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 





PART XI. 


I ARRIVED at Frontera February 17th, on my way to the goal of 
this expedition —the phantom city spoken of by John L. Stephens. 
At Frontera I found a curious collection of antiques. The idols 
and figures which compose this collection all more or less resemble 
those found on the table lands, with certain differences which 
show them to be more nearly allied to those of Palenque. The 
pottery is coarse, and the figures ill-shapen, odd, and monstrous. 
The owner of the collect’on says that he once had in his posses- 
sion an idol of pottery, some three or four feet in height, in the 
interior of which was a human skeleton. This interesting relic 
was given to a French physician, and has disappeared. 

On the 26th of February I embarked on a little steamer for 
Tenorique. The following day we reached Montecristo, but 
the steamer could not carry us any farther, owing to the low 
stage of water. I hired a canoe and three men to take my 
baggage to Tenorique, while myself and my secretary, Lucien, 
decided to go on horseback. We set out on the 1st of March, 
passing through a fine country, over a tolerable road, till 
we had forded the Chacamax, an affluent of the Usumacinta, 
and which, in its course, passes near Palenque. Here we 
entered the unbroken forest, and soon began to experience the 
hardships of travel in this wild region. As we advanced in 
Indian file, trying to keep to the narrow trail, we had to force 
our way through the branches of the trees on either side, which 
seemed to bar all passage, and not infrequently we found our- 
selves entangled in the numerous vines. After eight or nine hours 
of uninterrupted travel we again reached the bank of the Usuma- 
cinta, and were so fortunate as to find a poor ranch, where we 
obtained a few eggs and some maize gruel. The first night we 
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passed at Cabecera, a wretched village some three leagues distant 
from Tenorique, which place we reached the following day. 

Tenorique is the last village on the plain, and the foot-hills of 
the Cordilleras begin five or six miles away, and back of them 
is the mountainous country, the home of the Lacandones. At 
Tenorique live the wood-cutters, who explore the most remote 
regions in the mountains in search of mahogany. The place is 
head-quarters for traders, who contract to deliver the precious 
timber by the thousand tons. Here I purchased a stock of 
goods, such as textile stuffs, machetes, knives, salt, etc., for the 
purpose of barter with the Lacandones. 

Tenorique is situate about two leagues from the “ boca del 
rio” (river’s mouth), where the Usumacinta issues from its upper 
basin, foreing its way through the mountains. The river has 
opened for itself a similar passage considerably higher up its 
course, at the distance of some leagues from the Paso de Jachilan, 
the objective point of our next laborious march. We expected 
to be on the road on March 6th, but were delayed several days 
owing to the difficulty of procuring the necessary force of men 
and mules. As for the men, they show great unwillingness to 
join the expedition, and though I succeeded in getting mules 
from Peten, the animals were in such wretched condition that 
they absolutely required a week’s rest. The delay was very 
annoying. One might almost traverse Africa in less time than 
it takes to travel one hundred and fifty leagues in this miserable 
country. 

I saw here a specimen of the marimba—the Indian piano— 
an instrument consisting of bars of sonorous wood, which used to 
delight the ancient Toltecs with its music. It has four octaves, 
and above each bar is a hollow wooden cone to increase its sono- 
rousness. It is played by two persons, one playing the accom- 
paniment, and both of them strike the note with sticks bearing 
on the end a ball of gutta percha. They pass from note to note 
with a rapidity that could not be equaled by the most expert 
pianist. The tone is full, true, and sweet. The native airs are 
all very pleasing and strikingly original. A similar instrument 
is found in use among the natives of Natal, in South Africa, and 
its name, too, is the same— marimba. 

We began at last to move on the 9th of March. On that day 
I sent forward four men to make the canoe for our use, farther 
up the river, at the Paso de Jachilan. While waiting for the 
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mules to be ready for the march, I had my baggage and provis- 
ions packed. I took a good store of jerked beef, though every 
one said there would be no lack of fresh meat on the way, the 
forests teeming with peccaries, hare, wild turkeys, and other 
game. The story of our march it is perhaps best to give in the 
words of my journal. 

March 15th.—We are on the road with lame and halting mules, 
that will in all probability give out before we reach our destina- 
tion; but we must take things as we find them. On the first day 
we travel a distance of ten leagues from Tenorique, over a de- 
testable road that the people of the village represented as 

“superb.” Perhaps it is—relatively. We find it to be a sue- 
eession of mud-holes, in which our mules flounder up to the 
girths in mire. It is the road to Peten Itza, along which Cortez 
must have marched, and probably in the time ot native rule the 
roads in this region were roads indeed: at present, this highway 
is simply a narrow trail through the woods, the branches of the 
trees on both sides continually threatening to sweep you off your 
saddle. Another never-failing source of discomfort is the plague 
of insects. And we have still fifty leagues of this sort of travel 
before us. But we find some compensation in contemplating the 
beauties of nature in this great wilderness. We cannot but 
admire the magnificent trees, one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred feet in height, chief among them the mahoganies and the 
cedars. Toward nightfall we halted in a great clearing, and there 
encamped. 

March 16th.—To-day we skirted the eastern side of the mount- 
ain chain which forms the eastern boundary of the great upper 
Usumacinta Valley. The road is still bad, and as soon as we begin 
to ascend the first foot-hills of the sierra we find again the cal- 
eareous formation of Yucatan, but upheaved, broken, in places 
transformed by volcanic action. 

On the way, three of the mules went astray and were recov- 
ered after a search of three hours. These animals have all to be 
watched closely, for each has its own special instincts, and these 
you must study if you would control the beast. They have 
special names, too: one is “ La Golondrina” (swallow); another, 
“El Indio” (Indian); a third, “the Empress,” and so on. “El 
Indio” is a specimen. His peculiar trick is to hide in the woods 
whenever the attention of the muleteers happens to be drawn 
away for a moment. When the train has moved on, Indio rids 
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himself of his packs and roams through the woods. He has 
done this twice, and now I force him to lead the convoy. 

March 17th—We were all this day without water. I shot 
three monkeys. 

March 18th.— Reached the arroyo or pass of Jachilan, and 
there we abandoned my secretary’s horse, which had given out. 
Leaving the Peten “road” on the left, we now took a course 
south-south-west through the woods, having been first compelled 
to abandon two mule-loads of baggage. We are now all afoot, 
and have a hard day’s march over a rugged, hilly country. 

March 19th.— No event worthy of record. 

March 20th—A long and tedious march. We crossed the 
Chotal River twice. Fell in with a montero (prospector for ma- 
hogany trees), Don José Mora, who for three months, accompa- 
nied by two servants, has been in the woods searching for and 
marking mahogany trees. We came at last to the upper Usuma- 
cinta, which, a little higher up, takes the name of Rio de la Pas- 
sion. Here we stand on the Guatemala border. The river is 
about one hundred yards wide, but the water is low and at most 
occupies only half of the bed. According to the best informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain concerning the site of the city of 
the Lacandones, it would appear to be about four leagues up- 
stream from the spot where we are encamped. 

But where are the men I sent in advance hither from 
Tenorique to make a canoe? I signaled to them by firing a 
musket, and toward evening we saw two of the men ascending 
the river in a small species of canoe termed cayuca. I asked 
them if the canoe was ready. They had felled a tree, they said, 
but the trunk was rotten; then they had felled another, and 
were now engaged in hollowing it out. I forthwith went with 
the men to the place, half a mile or so distant, where the canoe 
was being constructed. The work would take eight days more, 
at least, so I decided to do without the canoe. The little skiff the 
men had found would have to serve instead. I feared lest I should 
be anticipated in visiting the ruins, for I had heard of an expedi- 
tion designed to penetrate thither from the Guatemala side. 

One of my men, who speaks the Maya language, tells me that 
there are Lacandones living hereabout, and that they might lend 
us their skiffs. I send this man to find these Lacandones. 

Toward one o’clock I deseried a canoe with three men com- 
ing down the river. Where did it come from? Where was it 
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going? I hailed the men, and they put in shore. In reply to my 
questions, they informed me that they belonged to an expedition 
led by one Don Alfredo; that their master was at the ruins; 
that, as the party was without provisions, they had been sent out 
to find some Lacandones from whom they might obtain victuals ; 
that so far they had procured only a few tomatoes ; and that the 
party of sixteen men awaiting their return were in danger of 
death by starving. 

Who is this Don Alfredo? The name says nothing to me, 
but it tells me that another has preceded me by two days. I 
immediately abandoned the idea of employing the cayucas of the 
Lacandones, and determined to make use of the canoe which 
brought these men. “ Here are provisions,” said I; “take them 
for your comrades. Let three of my men go with you, and pre- 
sent my card to your master, with the request that he send some 
one here for me to-morrow.” Shortly after the departure of the 
men, the messengers I had sent to find some of the natives 
returned, having in their company an old man bearing a palm- 
leaf sun-shade. Other Lacandones of the neighborhood had fled 
in alarm on the arrival of the white men, betaking themselves 
into the woods. The party having disembarked, I found the 
new-comer to be an old fellow of very gentle mien. He smiled as 
he grasped my hand, and looked about him timidly. His raiment 
consisted of a loose shirt of coarse cotton stuff, woven by the 
Lacandone women. Around his head he wore a piece of the same 
material, probably to hide his baldness; and about his neck was 
a necklace consisting of twenty strings of glass beads, dogs’ 
teeth, and a few pieces of coin. In his right hand he carried a 
bow and arrows. In this man, miserable and degraded as he was, 
I saw the type of the Itzaés of Chichen in Yucatan. The profile 
is the same I noticed in the sculptures at Chichen. 

I obtained his bow and arrows in exchange for a knife, some 
salt, and a few fish-hooks; but he would not part with his shirt 
or his necklace. He had only one shirt, he said, and what should 
he do were he to give it away? I offered him one of mine, but 
he laughed, saying that mine was too thin. I promised that, if 
he would bring his women and his companions, I would make 
them presents of swords, hatchets, salt, and stuffs. He said he 
would bring them. 

These Lacandones, called by the people of Tabasco “ Caribs,” 
have preserved the custom of polygamy. They employ bows 
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and arrows, the points of the latter being made of hard stone, or 
of bits of glass, when glass can be had. They are few in number, 
and live each family separate, or in small groups of two or three 
families. They live in the woods, on the banks of the rivers. 
They cultivate maize, beans, yucca, sweet potatoes, the banana, and 
different species of fruits. They are fishers and hunters, and are 
very skillful in the use of bow and arrow. Their household utensils 
are gourds of all sizes, and a few vessels of very coarse pottery. 

March 22d.—The place where we are encamped is very insalu- 
brious : three of my men are down with fever; I myself, though 
I have always thought myself invulnerable, am now a victim. 
This morning I was seized with a violent fever, accompanied by 
delirium, and this on the day when I was to visit Lorillard City. 
My pulse rose to one hundred and fifty. I was in a pitiable state 
when the canoes arrived, yet either I must make the journey or 
miss the object of the expedition. As I entered the canoe, the 
Indians said I should never return, for I was in a state of extreme 
debility. Still I reached my destination after three hours of 
boating. 

But who was the mysterious man that had preceded me? 
Immediately on landing I sought him, and our meeting was odd 
enough, here amidst the great forests, among picturesque ruins, 
and at a distance of more than three thousand leagues from 
home. The noble, fair-complexioned young man that comes for- 
ward to meet me is an Englishman, as I discern at the first 
glance—plainly a man of the world, and a gentleman. We shake 
hands; my visiting-card, which reached him the day before, gave 
him my name, which he recognized. His own name he gave me 
—* Alfred Maudsley, St. James’ Club, Piccadilly, London”; and 
as I stood for a moment wondering, with perhaps a rather down- 
cast air, he divined my thoughts. “Give yourself no concern 
about me,” he said; “an accident has led to my coming here 
before you, as an accident might have led to you coming before 
me. Iam not a rival, and there is nothing for you to apprehend 
from my being here. I am merely an amateur, traveling for 
pleasure ; you are a savant, and the city belongs to you. Name 
it, explore it, photograph it, take moldings: you are at home 
here, and with your permission I will be your guide, and we will 
work in company, I have no intention of writing or publishing 
anything. If you choose, don’t mention me at all, and keep your 
conquest for yourself alone.” 
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I was profoundly touched by the delicacy of feeling mani- 
fested, but I could not accept the offers of my high-minded fel- 
low-traveler, and therefore we will, like friends, share the glory of 
having discovered this great and curious city. We lived together, 
we worked together, we quit the place together. I taught him 
how to make casts. I gave to him my material for making casts, 
so that he might make moldings of the sculptures at Tical, which 
place he was to visit. 

March 23d.—This city, “ Lorillard City,” as I have called it, 
consists of a multitude of edifices— palaces, houses, and temples 
of greater or less size—resembling those of Palenque, and, like 
those of Palenque, erected on the tops of natural elevations, 
which the builders turned to account, dividing them into sue- 
cessive esplanades, accessible by means of flights of steps. We 
find here the same hieroglyph characters in the inscriptions, 
and the same personages, with the same facial types, in the bass- 
reliefs. In short, the material I am collecting in this new city is 
of the highest value, as proving its connection, its kinship, with 
other cities which I have recognized as Toltee. 

The new city is more rudely constructed than Palenque or 
Comalealco, but it must be stated that all the decoration has 
fallen away. As for the characters of the hieroglyphs, they are 
as well formed as those of Palenque; the bass-reliefs are even 
finer. We have taken casts of some superb bass-reliefs, and when 
they are put on exhibition in Washington and Paris they will 
excite no little astonishment. 

As at Palenque, the buildings show great irregularity of con- 
struction. In the house we occupy, for instance, there are four 
door-ways separated by pillars of different dimensions, and three 
of these pillars have each a niche in the middle. The principal 
hall, to which entrance is had by the four door-ways, and which 
fronts toward the east, is a long corridor with several small 
chambers or recesses, in which are sleeping-places constructed of 
stone and cement. About the middle of the corridor is a large 
table, also of stone and cement, which must have served as an 
eating-table ; we use it for that purpose. 

The interior decoration has disappeared, the plaster has 
fallen, and the form of the vaults, which in every case are trian- 
gular, presents some differences with those we have elsewhere 
seen. At Comalealco they affect the concave form, as also at 
Kabah ; at Palenque they present plane surfaces; here I find all 
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three forms—convex, plane, and concave. Furthermore, the two 
walls in the palace which we occupy come together without any 
keystone. Each palace has a massive wall rising above the roof; 
this wall has oblong openings like windows. 

March 2Ath.—The great temple is still standing. It is built 
on the summit of a pyramid one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
height, and faces toward the river. The curious decorative wall 
which rises some ten or twelve feet above the roof has a number 
of window-like openings, all of equal dimensions ; it reminds me 
of certain edifices in Yucatan described by Stephens. In the 
middle of this wall there once stood an enormous statue; the 
base of this statue is still in position, and on the ground below 
is to be seen a large piece of stone which formed the left leg. 
The roof of the edifice is slightly oblique, as in the buildings at 
Palenque. There is a grand frieze, richly decorated, the orna- 
mentation consisting of large human figures, three of them 
accompanied by arabesques or hieroglyphs. 

The temple had three fine portals, with lintels and jambs of 
sculptured stone. Here we find bass-reliefs of remarkable 
beauty, and I have made a cast of one of them, which exhibits 
two human figures of the Palenque type, each holding in the 
hand a regular Latin cross with flowered arms. 

The interior of the temple consists of a long, narrow corridor, 
with openings in the rear wall into four oratories or little chapels. 
There is a similar chapel at the right-hand end of the corridor, and 
at the left-hand end is a little dwelling-room, probably intended for 
the use of the servitor of the temple. In the little chapel in the 
middle is a platform some two feet high, on which once stood a large 
idol, finely sculptured. The idol is now broken, its trunk lies on 
the floor beside the platform, while the head is near the entrance. 
In this temple, as well as in all the other buildings, the floors 
are strewn with odd-shaped incense-cups, ornamented with some 
monstrous figure. Down to a few years ago, the Lacandones were 
wont to resort hither at stated seasons to practice certain relig- 
ious rites and to burn perfumes in honor of the ancient local 
deities. These cups, therefore, are modern. The walls and roofs 
of the chapels are blackened by the smoke of the incense, and the 
cups are in many instances still full. Since the fall of the great 
idol the natives have ceased to frequent the city. 

To the left of the temple is a palace with sleeping-places 
of cement, doubtless intended for those who served the temple. 
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This palace, which is of the same architecture as the others, 
but which is for the greater part a ruin, had a frontage of some 
fifty feet. The great Teocalli—or perhaps the Fortress — stands 
in the rear of the temple. It is a pyramid two hundred feet high, 
and on the great esplanade at its summit stood six palaces, 
of which only one remains, and that in ruins. Here I found 
some magnificent sculptured lintels, but so badly damaged by 
time that no cast could be taken. Here, as at Palenque, red 
zapote wood was employed for the lintels of the wider door-ways. 

The question arises, Is this the “ phantom city” of Stephens ? 
I do not think it is, though its situation answers closely enough to 
the account given by him. [I incline rather to the opinion that the 
city spoken of by Stephens is the one discovered on the other 
side of the sierra, on the Rio San Pedro de la Savanna, in the 
state of Chiapas. This is a very recent discovery, and the ruins 
are declared to be exceedingly interesting. I should very much 
like to visit the place, but I am too much fatigued, and my men 
are quite exhausted. Besides, the question for the determination 
of which I undertook this expedition is settled. A city more or 
less cannot affect the results obtained. I will therefore turn my 
face toward the City of Mexico, there to make the great castings 
which will complete the Lorillard Museum. 

The rainy season is at hand, and work must cease. To-morrow 
I will make the last of my papier-maché casts, my photographs, 
and my plans, and on Sunday, 26th March, we will embark on our 
return journey. 

March 25th.—I have here again verified the observation made 
last year at Palenque, on the age of trees as indicated by the 
concentric growth-rings. I would add that these virgin forests 
have no very old trees. The great humidity causes them to 
decay, insects prey upon them, vines and orchids live on their 
substance; and I am assured by old woodsmen that mahog- 
anies and cedars—trees that resist destruction best—hardly 
ever live more than two hundred years. Daily, as we journeyed 
through the forest, though the atmosphere might be perfectly 
still, we heard the trees falling. During a storm they are thrown 
down by hundreds, and one is in danger of his life in passing 
through the forests. Hence, no argument for the age of these 
cities can be based on the age of the trees. 

I am ever returning to this point, heaping evidence on evi- 
dence, in order to produce conviction. I therefore would call 
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the reader’s attention to the fact that the monuments of Tical, 
near Peten—monuments whose age we know, because they can- 
not date from a period anterior to 1430 or 1440; monuments 
that were destroyed or abandoned in 1696—are in the same con- 
dition as those of Palenque, of Lorillard City, ete.; and the 
forest that surrounds them and is preying upon them has the 
same appearance of great age. 

I have paid a last visit to the neighborhood of the great 
temple, and now I quit it full of admiration for the genius of 
the builders. Of a truth, these Toltees had a very clear idea 
of the requirements of comfort and beauty in the construction 
of their dwellings, when we take into account the climate 
in which they lived. The pyramid was a necessity in these tor- 
rid and insalubrious regions. Then, what a magnificent view 
greeted the eye, as the spectator stood upon the summit of one 
of these pyramids! To the north he had before him a chain of 
little hills crowned with palaces; then he had a view of the 
beautiful river—in summer a torrent, in the rainy season a great 
stream —its waters rising to the foot of the wooded hills and to 
the cultivated uplands. Looking southward, the eye surveyed a 
vast plain, hemmed in by the distant sierra. The inhabitants 
enjoyed a cool, pure atmosphere, removed from the unwholesome 
miasms and the insect plagues of the lowlands. 

March 27th—I seut out scouts this morning to explore the 
right bank of the river, where I was given to understand that 
other monuments were to be found. This was an error, it 
appears, for no ruins were discovered. Nevertheless, considering 
the importance of the city, it seems almost impossible that 
there should not have existed on the opposite bank a sort of 
suburb. In traversing the forest we found everywhere ruins 
upon ruins, but none of them were in sufficiently good state of 
preservation to be photographed; still, we found many sculpt- 
ured stones and door-posts, of which we made casts. 

To sum up, if Lorillard City is not the “phantom city” of 
Stephens, it is at all events one of the most important of these 
Central American cities—the cousin, sister, or daughter of 
Palenque. And unquestionably this discovery is one of the most 
brilliant results of the present expedition. But time presses, our 
provisions are giving out, and my secretary is in so enfeebled a 
state that he must return without delay. He is quite unable to 
walk, his legs are frightfully swollen; from ankles to waist his 
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body is one ulcer. How will he be able to endure the hardships 
of a journey of eight days to Tenorique? We shall have to trans- 
port him on a litter. 

Paso DE YACHILAN, March 29th.—We left Lorillard City this 
morning at six o’clock, and arrived here at two. I find my mules 
and my men in wretched plight. Most of the men have been 
ill, and I give quinine to three of them. The following morning 
the old Laconadone brought to me his two wives and four men, 
and I made them presents of salt, machetes, and cloth. “ He is 
a god,” they muttered to one another. “He is a god, for he 
gives us so many things.” Nevertheless, I cannot obtain from 
them a garment, but they gave me all their arrows and seven 
bows. The garment is revoltingly dirty, and they wear it till 
it falls to pieces. The cloth is as coarse as sail-cloth, but soft 
and pliable. 

One of the women is young and handsome, but with bloodless 
lips. In all of the people the flesh seems flabby and soft, and 
they have an anemic look. It is not easy to distinguish the youths 
from the women, for all alike wear the hair long, have heavy 
necklaces, and are clothed with the same kind of tunic. The 
women, however, wear two eagle plumes in the hair. 

As I have already observed, these people are counterparts of 
the figures in the bass-reliefs at Chichen, having the same aquiline 
profile, slightly oblique eyes, and small ears. The language they 
speak is the Maya. They are very timid, and are to be feared 
only by those whom they conceive to have done them an injury. 
In many instances, they have given food to white men and guided 
them on their way. As for their religion, nothing is known on 
that point, save that they assemble in secret places in the woods, 
and there indulge in their little superstitions. 


DéEstRE CHARNAY. 








THE THINGS WHICH REMAIN. 


THE exaltation of sentiment produced by the tragedy of 
President Garfield’s death was an exaltation which, in the nature 
of things, could not last. That ardor of sympathy, fusing ambi- 
tion and antagonism, that strong sense of human brotherhood, 
which brought prince and peasant, the wide world over, to hold 
constant v gil around one couch of suffering, must perforce yield 
before the common duties of the common day. But shall there 
not linger some trace of a softening sorrow, some late remorse 
of love, to strengthen and sweeten the things which remain? 

He who left us loved to be loved, and through those weeks 
of anguish and in his restful grave, God gave him the desire of 
his heart in full measure. Passed out from the sacred hush, the 
tender twilight of the valley of the shadow of death, wherein 
we walked through the last strange, sad summer, is it not possi- 
ble for us to carry into the future’s stress and strain something 
of its long patience and its final peace ? 

Yet the spring had not begun to grow green upon that 
untimely grave, before the passions of men raged over it with a 
vigor that seemed only to have gathered force from the tempo- 
rary lull. Strife and contention are not the worst things that 
can happen in so incomplete and imperfect a world as this. 
First pure, then peaceable, is the order of the universe. In the 
conflict over Garfield’s grave, the attacking party was grievously 
and wholly wrong: he is always wholly wrong who waits to fight 
the dead. But when the assassination gave the reform party an 
opportunity to be magnanimousiy just, it elected rather to be 
factiously unjust. He who takes unfair advantage teaches his 
foe to take unfair advantage, and does bad work for his country 
and his kind. 

Because the sacrifice was costly, by so much its national and 
sacred significance should never have been narrowed to partisan 
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issues, which are sure to be hotly disputed and which can never 
be successfully defended. It was not surprising that in the first 
shock of horror men should clutch at any wild theory to relieve 
an overwhelming wrath and grief. But when, after a month of 
watching and reflecting, our “ independent, non-partisan ” news- 
papers could deliberately pronounce judgment, “There is a 
general consensus of newspaper opinion in the country—repre- 
senting public opinion—that the shooting of the President 
was one of the fruits of the spoils system ”—they were lay- 
ing the fuse and lighting the match for an explosion of reac- 
tionary anger from the “ machine” newspapers at the first pos- 
sible moment. 

Here is Guiteau, a vagabond and a villain from the beginning, 
who abode not in the truth; base-born of an honorable ancestry, 
organically and primordially worthless, instinctively and imperi- 
ously vicious, grotesquely consistent to the horrible inconsistency 
of his depraved and deformed being—mere human vermin. 
Unhappily, he cannot be considered solely as an individual. He 
belongs to a class. In extreme development they become 
Guiteaus and Jesse Pomeroys and Doctor Lamsons, but in lesser 
grades of villainy they infest society. The country people know 
them, and name them well “the devil’s unaccountables,” for no 
human logic has ever been able to place them. Honor in the 
blood is no talisman against them, for they spring like an excres- 
cence from the purest strain. What the Creator of the world 
means, what he would have us learn, what is the preventive or 
the cure, has never yet been ascertained. In the lower kingdoms 
we treat them with tar and kerosene and whale-oil soap, with 
quassia and hellebore and Paris green. But when they fasten on 
civilization in the shape of human beings, the coarse necessities 
of human law seem as yet to force us to treat them as human 
beings. When we shall have risen to a higher life, it may be that 
a higher spiritual sense, a clearer perception of the essence and 
the dignity of human nature, will show us that the only wise and 
humane thing is, instantly upon discovery, not with ignominy, 
but with tenderness, to release these unhappy creatures from the 
doom of birth by the boon of death; to relegate these marred 
and monstrous abortions to the Creator’s hand, to be reduced to 
the decency of non-existence, or to be furnished and re-issued with 
human traits according as the hand and council of God hath 
determined before to be done. 
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Meanwhile, to swear them off upon an unconnected, innocent 
political system is to continue the sacrifice of truth. “Not,” 
says the thrifty non-partisan philosopher, aware, apparently, of 
the fatal weakness in his argument, but in no wise disposed 
therefore to relinquish it,—“ not that the spoils system includes 
assassination among its methods, or looks kindly on Guiteau, but 
in a general way it develops Guiteaus.” So does the family, for 
Guiteau sprang, full-armed for vice, from the bosom of a once 
respectable family. So does religion, for Guiteau was a Christian 
before he was a politician and after he was an assassin. He is 
so pious a Christian that the profaneness of his jailers vexes his 
righteous soul. He occupies his leisure in Bible reading. He 
pressed into Beecher’s church and proffered aid to Moody. He 
set lance in rest against the infidelity of Ingersoll. He never 
supported any political candidate so openly and perseveringly as 
he preached Christ. He believed so devoutly in Heaven as to think 
himself divinely commissioned to send the President thither, and 
divinely guarded against going there himself. Lifting my eyes 
from this page I see the far-off glittering roofs that shelter a man 
who slew his own child, his helpless, innocent, baby-daughter, in 
alleged obedience to a voice from Heaven. Religion justly refused 
to be held responsible for his erime, but she came a great deal 
nearer to the Pocasset murder than ever came our civil service 
to the Washington assassination. 

For, let it not fail to be observed, of all the vocations 
upon which Guiteau has pushed himself, the public service 
was to him the most inhospitable. Wherever he had a chance 
he was bad, but the public service gave him no chance. He 
beat his wife, so he first sueceeded in winning a wife to beat. 
He was driven out of Plymouth Church, but he first got in. He 
was roughly handled by the bar, but he had managed to secure 
some legal business. He was ejected by a life insurance company, 
but not till he had revealed himself a book-peddler. He was turned 
away from taverns after he had swallowed many a mouthful 
at their expense. But at the door of the “spoils system” he 
knocked in vain. He never so much as crossed its threshold. 
Our corrupt civil service would none of him. More than this, 
the office which he vainly sought did not come within the scope 
of what even extreme civil service reformers call the spoils 
system. No one has ever proposed that the office which Guiteau 
wanted should be assigned otherwise than by Presidential 
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appointment. If every reform asked for were established to-day, 
the whole grade of such offices as Guiteau desired would be just 
as accessible to the Guiteaus, and by precisely the same paths, as 
on the second of July. Yet these undenied and undeniable facts 
our non-partisan philosophy steadfastly reads upside down, 
though forced to stand on its head for the purpose. The tempta- 
tion was too great to be resisted. A man who wanted office 
shot the President. A horror of great darkness fell upon the 
land. Instantly the civil service reformer improved the situa- 
tion by crying, “A man ,who wanted a consulate shot the 
President, because men who want clerkships are not selected by 
a board.” 

In the agitation and excitement of the moment, such reason- 
ing filled the air and awoke no antagonistic roar. But it is just 
as certain that such reasoning will not be permitted to pass 
unchallenged into legislation, as it is that man, as a reasoning 
animal, was not permanently shattered by Guiteau’s bullet. And 
when it is challenged, it is likely to be with a ferocity propor- 
tioned to its own fallacy. Hearts will warm with hatred toward 
the civil service reformers, exactly in proportion as civil service 
reformers made unfair political capital out of hearts warm with 
love. 

I name no names, for on this one sad subject the union of 
all hearts must and shall be preserved. I therefore quote 
but impersonally the political moralist who says: “ Guiteau 
had neither the references, the address, the persistence, nor the 
personal and business qualifications to secure appointment in 
private business.” But neither could he secure Government 
appointment! Private business did sometimes take him on trial, 
while the Government, more shrewd, never meddled with him 
at all. 

“ But,” continues the philosopher, and I am making an actual, 
not an imaginary quotation,—* but no such lacks would have 
kept him out of the public service if his ‘claims’ had been 
recognized, or his ‘ backing’ adequate!” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the showman, “this is the 
sword with which Balaam struck his ass.” 

“He did not have a sword,” vociferated some Gradgrind of a 
spectator ; “he only wished for one.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” cried the unabashed showman, “ this 
is the sword which Balaam wished for.” 
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The spoils system worked perfectly in keeping Guiteau out. 
But if it had done exactly the opposite of what it did do, it would 
have let him in. Wherefore, down with the spoils system ! 

Guiteau was commissioned, employed, trusted by no public 
man. He filled no public office. He was accepted by no political 
party or organization. He was uniformly rejected or ignored by 
all political authority. The Republican Committee declined his 
proffered service even for the “stump” of an election campaign. 
Yet a religious newspaper, standing over the unburied corpse of 
the beloved President, could make and did make the formal 
announcement that “the President was assassinated by a dis- 
appointed politician !” 

If Colonel Ingersoll should declare that Guiteau was one of 
the fruits of Christianity, he would make not a more irrational 
statement than they make who affirm that he was one of the 
fruits of the spoils system. If he should say that Garfield was 
shot by a clergyman embittered by not finding a paying pulpit, 
he would make not a more immoral statement than they who 
affirm that the President was shot by a disappointed politician. 
It matters not whether a man call himself an infidel or a Chris- 
tian, when he makes these baseless assertions. He is bearing 
false witness against his neighbor, and the truth is not in him. 

To assert that the fatal deed of this shrewd, silly, melodrama- 
tie wretch was in any sense the outcome of our political institu- 
tions, is an unwarrantable insult to those institutions, to the 
dignity of American citizenship, to the very honor of our birth 
and the quality of our blood. It is to slander our Republic 
before foreign nations. It is to put a weapon into the hands of 
every Old-World tyrant, and to forge a chain for the limbs of 
every tyrant’s victim. The despot has the same right and reason 
to say that Guiteau is the fruit of free suffrage that the civil 
service reformer has to say that he is the fruit of civil service 
corruption. Guiteau is no more the fruit of the spoils system 
than the rose-bug is the fruit of the rose-bush. He is the fruit 
of no political, or religious, or social system whatever. He is 
not fruit at all. He is excrescence. He is disease. He is a 
malignant pustule of humanity which no known principle of 
moral or natural science could cause or cure. That lurid, arid, 
acrid intelligence, unguided by conscience, unwarmed by love, 
which serves Guiteau for a soul, is a result of inscrutable laws 
of the universe. It was but the frenzy of a people, wild with 
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grief, and rage, and horror, which snatched him out of the 
weltering abyss of being, and set him atop a monumental civil 
service corruption phantom. Guiteau is a substance as foreign 
to our body-politic as was his bullet to the body of his illustrious 
victim. What society has to do with him is to see that he is 
safely encysted in a prison cell or properly extracted by the law. 

This indiscriminate, wholesale, and baseless accusation does 
lasting mischief to our civil service. The enormous volume of 
the business of our country, the rapid increase in population, our 
top-heavy and foot-false educational system, educating boys and 
girls out of the valuable industries into superficial and compara- 
tively useless scholastic acquisitions, has brought a constantly 
increasing pressure for the lower and least exacting grades of 
public service, which is well-nigh intolerable to the dispensing 
officers, which threatens to block the wheels of Government, and 
which seriously hinders the public business. This is a real, 
undeniable evil, for the abrogation or mitigation of which all 
good citizens can unite, and to which may well be brought the 
careful attention, the wisest thought, the most deliberate judg- 
ment of the Republic. To go beyond this, to stigmatize our 
civil service as a mass of corruption, to stigmatize office-seekers 
as greedy, unprincipled, remorseless, is to sacrifice the truth, to 
arouse just antagonism, and wantonly to hinder needed improve- 
ments. The great obstacle to civil service reform to-day is civil 
service reformers. The mass of people who seek employment 
under Government are as worthy citizens of this Republic as the 
mass of citizens who seek employment at the banks, and stores, 
and desks. They are just as honest and just as respectable as 
the editors and the clergymen who revile them. It is no more 
rapacious for a merchant’s clerk to take his trunk and go to 
Washington to ask Minister Sargent for a place in the foreign 
service, than it is for an Andover graduate to take his carpet- 
bag and go to Brother Sargent’s in Boston to seeure a pulpit 
to preach in the next Sunday. There are no more and no greater 
harpies and leeches among the followers of Aaron than of Moses. 
They have often been sore bested in life’s battle. They are 
sometimes clamorous, often unreasonable, sadly often disap- 
pointed, too often exasperating; often, also, they are as strong 
and wise and helpful as those who rail at them, and who, upon 
equal inducement, will take their places in the throng of office- 
seekers. 
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Our civil service is not the mother, or the step-mother, or the 
mother-in-law of abominations. It is as pure, conscientious, 
efficient, as any branch of public or private service. In its 
personnel and in its results it need fear comparison with no civil 
service abroad and with no private corporation at home. For- 
eign newspapers, echoing sincerely enough, no doubt, the reckless 
calumnies of our own, may be seen lamenting our civil service 
as a plague-spot upon the Republic, while at the very moment 
the diplomatic representatives of those foreign nations are eulo- 
gizing in Washington the intelligence of even our lowest officials, 
and the extraordinary celerity and accuracy with which they are 
able to transact business! Th2re was corruption under Grant, 
there was corruption under Hayes, there was corruption under 
Garfield, there is corruption under Arthur, but there is no more 
corruption among the hundred thousand office-holders than there 
is among a hundred thousand men selected at random from any 
other employment. The human heart is born unto evil as the 
sparks fly upward, but there is no heavier shower of sparks 
flying up from the national treasury than from the life insurance 
companies, or from the school boards, or from the women’s 
banks. The dishonesty of the New York City press would 
wreck the Government. By every possible test, the Government 
service makes the best showing. The very newspapers that fill 
one column with sweeping charges against it, fill the next col- 
umn with statistical proof of its ever increasing accuracy and 
economy; and recognize no incongruity, perceive no relation, 
between the two columns. Civil service reform will remain what 
it is, unreal, useless, harmful, so long as it is not founded on 
facts. It may manipulate legislation, create boards, coquette 
with conventions; but the one thing which it will not do is to 
reform the civil service. 

Worse than the effect upon any industrial department of this 
disregard to truth is its effect upon popular speech and thought. 
Exactness of apprehension, accuracy of statement experience a 
constant depreciation of value. Falsehood in those who assume 
to be the conservators of publie virtue begets not only irrita- 
tion but more falsehood. In the storm of charge and counter- 
charge, the questions of honesty or dishonesty, fact or rumor, 
are apt to be trampled under foot. Integrity is just as likely to 
be scarred, villainy is just as likely to be overlooked, as each to 
receive its own, 
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“Out of all this” (the President’s suffering and the nation’s 
sorrow), says a religious newspaper,—the leading organ of the 
leading religious denomination of the leading intellectual section 
of the country—I need not say that I refer to my own modest 
but beloved Massachusetts,—“ out of all this comes the lesson 
that upright and Gospel principles must be introduced into our 
national service.” 

Would any mind, trained to consecutive thought or to the 
meaning of words, wreck its reputation on the possibility that a 
Government which—to mention but one thing—funds its public 
debt as this Government did during Garfield’s brief administra- 
tion, is yet to be introduced to Gospel principles ? 

Or, to take another tack, granting upright and Gospel prin- 
ciples to be yet unknown to the national service, where shall we 
look for a stock to introduce more hopefully than in the Ameri- 
can Bible Society? Especially founded for the dissemination of 
the Gospel, that society must surely have an ample supply of 
Gospel principles. But the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, no 
mean authority, says publicly, July 7, 1881: 


‘‘The constitution of the Bible Society may be briefly described as abso- 
lute government by a ring, limited by the annual possibility of a mob. 
‘ By dextrous avoiding of divisive questions, by backing down 
from their right and duty for fear of an agitation, the management of the 
Society have kept thus far from the general knowledge of the public the grave 
fact that its constitution is rotten in every timber. . . . The longer 
hiding of the constitutional condition of the Bible Society, and the inviting 
of charitable gifts, to be deposited where their security is constitutionally 
impossible, seems a scandal against public morals. . . . I seriously 
believe this fat, overgrown, lazy monopoly to be a public nuisance, ‘ 
the principal existing hinderance to the circulation of the Holy Scriptures.” 


When it shall be charged that our Treasury Department is 
the principal existing hinderance to the collection of the public 
revenue and the payment of the public debt, that our Navy 
Department is what kills our commerce, and our Post-Office the 
barrier to communication, then our civil service will be reduced 
to the level of the American Bible Society, and there will be 
more pertinence in the lament of religious newspapers, and more 
discernment in their craving for Gospel principles. 

The dead President, whose love and praise were upon every 
pulpit and platform and newspaper in the land; whose brave 
and simple bearing in the teeth of fate received such swift, 
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sympathetic admiration ; whose integrity, steadfastness, courage, 
magnanimity, long-suffering have been recognized and empha- 
sized, and almost apotheosized, he is the same man now—silent 
in his narrow bed, rejoicing in the Heaven of heavens—that he 
was ten years ago. The assassin’s bullet did not fire into him a 
sudden virtue. It was there before. But within these ten 
years the same lips that laud him now have spoken of him in 
language we should be loath to recall. They have probably for- 
gotten it. The people have forgotten it. We may be certain it 
was well forgotten before he was nominated at Chicago. He was 
not the man murderously girded at. His name was not then 
sharp-pointed high enough to concentrate the desolating 
stroke. He did but breast the fury of an indiscriminate storm. 
Those to whom he was then but a name may have forgotten that 
behind the name was a living soul. But I remember. It was 
then a strange thing in my experience that a man’s reputation 
should be blackened for mere political effect. And I refer not 
alone to his political opponents. Organs of his own party 
assailed him — not, I think, through malice so much as through 
u certain cowardice of respectability. They threatened their 
own Speaker of their own House of Representatives with degra- 
dation and defeat if he did not degrade this man from the 
honorable position, his appointment to which had been but the 
just recognition of his eminence. I name no names. I wish to 
incite no rancor, nothing but repentance and reformation. I 
only pray newspapers to go back, not over their neighbors’ files, 
but over their own, and find the articles, some of which I hold 
in my hand at this moment, and which I cut from their columns 
in their day, for no definite purpose, but only to see whether the 
salvation of the Lord would ever come—whether the Author of 
this world cared to have character redeemed and truth told in 
this world, or whether in the divine esteem the vindication of 
character be less important than the formation of character, even 
by the erncifixion of that which a proud, sensitive, and honorable 
man holds most dear. In the last campaign our papers com- 
plained bitterly of Democratic mud-throwing; but nearly every 
clot of mud flung at General Garfield was scooped up from a 
Republican puddle ! 

The tenderness of the nation for Mrs. Garfield, its pity for 
her suffering, its sympathy with her sorrow, have been over- 


tlowing, inexhaustible, past all question sincere. Indeed, that 
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sympathy was so active that it rather o’erleaped its sel’ and 
came down on the other side. The gravity of the situation was 
such as no absurdity could conquer, but in their insatiable desire 
to love and support Mrs. Garfield, men forgot truth to truth so 
completely that only Mrs. Garfield’s own quiet, unassuming, 
never-failing modesty saved the ideal. It was perhaps their 
absorbing grief that made men for a time oblivious to the self- 
denial, the devotion, the life-long service of their own wives and 
mothers. Women did not, as they were bidden, admire and 
emulate Mrs. Garfield; they watched with her. The great 
mother-queen knew what sword pierced through her own soul 
when her royal husband was torn from her side untimely. The 
beautiful princess remembered still the long watch, the slow dread 
of that deadly fever at Sandringham. Every woman who has 
seen the chill of death settling upon the brow of love felt the 
anguish alternating with hope, the patience trembling into 
despair. Her countrywomen hold Mrs. Garfield in their hearts in 
spite of all her countrymen’s foolish moralizing, because doubly 
and trebly their own is her smiling fortitude, her love that 
mastered weakness, her quiet, steadfast courage, her faith and her 
fidelity. They rejoice to see on the heights the same clear, 
steady light that illumines the valley homes. 

But when respectable, Republican, religious newspapers were 
holding up Mr. Garfield to public execration, who thought of 
Mrs. Garfield? She was the same woman then that she is now, 
loving her husband then with the same devout trust as now, 
holding his honor then as dear as since she held his life. Nay, I 
know that Mrs. Garfield would choose, rather, even the desola- 
tion in which she sits to-day, enshrined as well as enshrouded, 
than have been obliged to believe true the tales told of her hus- 
band in those calumnious years. The merciless bullet was not 
so cruel to her as the envenomed tongue which would have made 
her the wife of a false and faithless public servant, a betrayer of 
trust, a greedy and vulgar villain. 

The country has echoed with proud, fond praise of President 
Garfield’s mother—how she nurtured him through poverty and 
hard fate, how he honored her through honor and prosperity, 
how she lived for him and in him, brave, independent, always 
with keen and intelligent interest in public affairs. But Mrs. 
Garfield did not rear up her son after he became a candidate for 
the Presidency. All the strong traits she gave him, she gave 
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him fifty years ago. All the careful training she gave him 
was well-nigh finished forty years ago. Who thought of the 
old mother, of her painful life, her loving care, her wise counsel, 
her tender heart, when the reputable and religious newspapers 
were depicting her son as a craven miscreant? Nothing has hap- 
pened since then to change character. President Garfield was 
not a reformed drunkard. He was not a converted coward. 
He was not a redeemed liar. He was not a penitent thief. No 
word of confession or remorse over these alleged vices or crimes 
ever fell from his lips. He is the same man now that he was then. 
If he lived a rascal he died a raseal. If he was a rascal, a raseal 
bore himself through all the intimacies of college life, through all 
the familiar outgoings and incomings of rural neighborhood, 
and among all the people that knew him best, as an honest man ; 
and when the final test came—such a test as comes to few of all 
earth’s countless millions—he met it in a way that challenged the 
world’s regard, and will set his name on high so long as the 
world lasts. If vice did this, what more could virtue do? 

If General Garfield is not a villain, if, in whatever world 
waiting, he is a brave, upright, and honorable man, then a 
brave, upright, and honorable man were his own countrymen 
doing their clamorous best to defeat and defame. He lives 
to-day in their hearts, not because of their justice or their mercy, 
but because his strong soul overbore the sting of slander, waiting 
for deliverance the bullet of the assassin. 

But it was a sharper pain than the murderer’s stroke—a sterner 
fight than death’s. Let no man say that the anguish inflicted by 
slander can be exaggerated. There comes a time when the soul 
is lifted above its fiercest and vilest onset, measures finite false- 
hood, ignorance, and malice against eternal values, and pursues 
its steadfast way, not only unmoved, but well-nigh unannoyed. 
But with a great sum great souls obtain this freedom. Hot 
burns the fire and long, that tempers the steel that forms the 
armor that shields a man against these poisoned darts. The 
bravest may for a moment recoil when first his character is 
assailed. It is no shame for an honest man to waver one dazed 
moment, blind, paralyzed, totally unprepared, as he must be, for 
an attack upon his honesty. The rogue knows in what quarter 
to look for the foe. The honest man is equally open to surprise 
from all quarters. The fierce, strange, sudden onslaught wrung 
from Garfield’s startled soul a sharper ery than all the shock of 
battle or the fiery breath of death. 
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On the first Sunday after his welcome and delayed departure, 
the pulpits, East and West and South and North, rang with his 
praise—praise of his integrity, his courage, his Christianity. 
But he did not heed or need it. Can praise 


‘ Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ; 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death?” 


Of all the pulpits that extolled the dead, how many stood 
forth in his troublous time to defend the living? How grateful 
and helpful then to the throbbing heart, to the strained, pained, 
sensitive ear would have been the voice of religion raised to bid 
back the tide of partisan detraction! How timely then for 
morality and piety to say: “ This man, assailed, has been known 
through all his forty years as a dutiful son, a conscientious 
student, an enthusiastic teacher, a faithful husband, a blameless 
father, a loyal soldier, an upright citizen, a patriotic legislator, 
an unspotted Christian, a strong man. Forty years of unblem- 
ished and brilliant virtue shall not be swept away by the exigen- 
cies of a political campaign.” If such voice were raised, if 
religion did anything except clear her own skirts by helping 
defile him, I never knew it. 

The lesson, then, which the assassination of Garfield should 
chiefly teach is not to assassins, office-holders, office-seekers, or 
others of the disreputable and dangerous classes. It is to the 
respectable and the religious, and that lesson is—to speak the 
truth! The Abana and Pharpar of civil service reform may 
have a loftier sound, but in this one little Jordan of practical 
reform must our souls first wash and be clean. Our national 
danger lies not in the corruption of people in office, but in the 
falsehood of the people out of office—in ourselves, so far as we 
are the publie which loves or the paper which makes a lie. It is 
not always, perhaps not often, the falsehood of malice or money. 
It is often the falsehood of carelessness, of sensationalism, of 
minds untrained to reverence the sanctity of truth, to discern 
and to respect the meaning of words. But 


‘Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


In President Garfield’s great heart was no room for malice. 
The barbed arrows of slander diffused no blood-poison through_ 
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his spirit. He came out of the fiery furnace, not unremember- 
ing, but gentle, genial, generous still. It was no shriveled soul 
that knocked at Heaven’s gate, but a man who had borne his 
wrongs and his honors alike as becomes a man. He recks no 
longer of blame or praise on earth. He appeals to the public 
opinion of another world. But it remains to us to decide 
whether the American people shall render its blame or praise of 
no value by words without knowledge and without conscience. 
It remains for us to discover whether there be not a more excel- 
lent way to serve the Republic we love than to hound her sons 
through life to honor them with whatever honors in death. 


Gat. HAMILTON. 
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FALSE TASTE IN ART. 


Soctety civilizes the world, and women civilize society. Never 
in the history of social development has this truth found fuller 
illustration than in the growth and ripening of a taste for the 
fine arts in America. In a country where there is as yet no 
leisure class, where the men are almost all engrossed from year’s 
end to year’s end by the most absorbing of all pursuits—the 
pursuit of wealth, and, in the brief hours of respite from work, 
by the most fatiguing of all recreations — the pursuit of pleasure, 
it is clear that the male part of the population must be only too 
glad to have their opinions and tastes, in all that does not con- 
cern their working life, directed and formed for them by the 
more cunning wit and subtle intuition of their womankind. 
Women in America, to their honor be it said, find much that is 
useful to do, much suffering to alleviate, and many hospitable 
and social duties to perform, and, being the women they are, they 
do these things with their might. Nevertheless, they have much 
time on their hands; the wives and daughters of the rich form 
as truly a “leisure class” as do the gentlemen of England. 
Wealth is rapidly acquired in America, and, to all intents and 
purposes, the spending of it is largely in the hands of the women. 
What could be more natural, under these conditions, than that 
the countless objects of luxury, adornment, and of greater or 
less artistic merit, which teem in the house of every prosperous 
American, should bear the impress of a taste feminine rather 
than masculine, exuberant rather than severe? What more 
certain than that this exuberance will, if unchecked, gain the 
mastery, even as we have seen it in the last few years creep 
stealthily, from the darkened interior of the boudoir that nur- 
tured it, to the windows first, then to the eaves, then higher 
still, so that it has overspread the face of our architecture as an 
embroidered veil ? 
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The question of taste, as Sidney Smith showed admirably in his 
lectures on the subject, is one of the widest and most important to 
society, while it is one of the most difficult to define or to reduce to 
acommon measure with the other perceptions of man. Considered, 
however, in its more narrow interpretation, as applied to the ap- 
preciation of what is most permanently harmonious in the fine 
arts, the obstacles to a clear conception of what is, and what is 
not, good taste are vastly diminished. Good taste in art will show 
itself just as much in the selection of wall-paper as in the choice 
of a picture or of a statue, but it will also show itself in the 
subordination of the paper on the walls to objects of greater in- 
terest. Necessarily in a country like ours, where every kind of 
luxury is in common use, much money is devoted to mere decor- 
ation, immense sums are yearly sunk in the ornamentation, both 
interior and exterior, of houses which in a few years may be con- 
verted into shops by the advance of the business quarters of 
the great cities. This great expenditure is constantly justified 
on the ground that it gives encouragement to the arts; it is fur- 
ther maintained that reckless extravagance is a duty incumbent 
on the rich, inasmuch as many of the working classes are thereby 
kept in active employment. With the economical fallacy in- 
volved in such a proposition I have nothing to do, but the idea 
that art, the best kind of art,—the art which has given master- 
pieces to the world,—is encouraged by a more than barbaric pro- 
fusion of display in stained glass, tiles, and colored marbles ; or 
that the men who paint good pictures and chisel good statues are 
a whit better off because houses are built whose strange archi- 
tecture out-Saracens the Alhambra, whose gargoyles and flying 
buttresses seem to belong no more to them than the great statue of 
Memnon belongs to the Cathedral of Cologne,—these ideas seem 
to point to a radical misconception of what art is. A tenth of 
the money yearly spent in the grotesque would be a princely 
foundation for an academy where men and women might study 
the beautiful. 

The result of all this is, of course, that even where there are 
great works of sculpture and painting to be seen,—dearly bought 
masterpieces, to possess which is as much an honor to the country 
as to the individual,—the great canvas or the matchless marble 
suffers terribly by the undue exaggeration of its surroundings. 
The eye, accustomed to the endless knickknack, bric-d-brac, and 
arabesque, can no longer follow the pure lines of a great statue, 
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or grasp the drawing and the color of a master’s painting ; rather 
does the perverted understanding regard the statue as a piece of 
furniture, while it values the picture according as its coloring 
suits the room for which it was bought. Doubtless the so-called 
esthetic party in England have some true conceptions about the 
universality of art. The beautiful, according to them, should be 
cultivated in everything,—in the great and the small business of 
life; from the building of dwelling-places to the clothing of the 
body; from the picture on the wall to the hair on the head— 
between which latter, by the way, there seems always to have 
been some connection in the artistic mind. John Constable, in 
1822, writing to Archdeacon Fisher, said of a young artist who 
wished to come to London: “Perhaps he prefers starving in a 
crowd, and if he is determined to adventure, let him by all means 
preserve his flowing locks; they will do him more service than 
the talents of Claude Lorraine, if he possessed them ”—a piece 
of advice recently followed with success. The esthetes would 
omit no detail, no matter how mean, in the business of beautify- 
ing every-day existence. If they cannot find the beautiful in 
everything, they mean to put it there, so that they may not be 
disappointed, just as the cunning alchemist used to conceal a 
lump of gold in his crucible before he began operations, in order 
to make a certainty of it. They forget that this minute attention 
to details drags the mind from the larger and more human 
thoughts, wherein alone is the spring and source of art. 
They forget that truly artistic nations care for none of these 
things. For instance, the Italians, who are without doubt the 
most finely and delicately organized people in Europe, and who, 
whatever may be said of their modern schools, have done more 
for art than any other race, live generally in a manner as simple 
as it is free from every kind of affectation. The Germans, too, 
in whom a powerful and versatile imagination has always been the 
most prominent trait, are so entirely without that taste for luxury 
which characterizes both the English and American society of 
to-day that they are often called “ barbarians” and “a coarse race” 
by people as inferior to them intellectually and physically as 
they are far behind them in true refinement of taste. The Ger- 
mans, while possessing a great number of masterpieces of art, 
and, what is more, being conscious of undiminished power to 
create objects of lasting beauty, are singularly indifferent to the 
minor adornments of life. They will even, in their indifference, 
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outrage the most ordinary laws of form and color with perfect 
equanimity. Italians, also, in their houses show an utter disre- 
gard for what we understand by taste. Hideous vases of artifi- 
cial flowers are to be found in the “best room” of almost any 
middle-class dwelling. I have heard Italians say of these, “ Well, 
they are not so fresh as real flowers, but they have the advantage 
of not smelling.” Of course I do not pretend that this careless- 
ness about every-day surroundings is in any way essential to the 
cultivation of the fine arts; such a proposition would indeed be 
untenable; but from the examples adduced it seems clear that 
those surroundings are independent of the creative faculty, and 
it is certainly true that Italian simplicity throws Italian genius 
into a bold relief. 

There is a story told in Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” which 
bears closely on the question of luxury and extravagance of taste 
in the small things of every-day use. It is true that More 
invented the history of the Utopians to explain his somewhat 
peculiar ideas of political economy, but the manner in which he 
describes the position occupied by the precious metals in Utopia 
shows that he had a very just appreciation of the artistic value 
of luxury. He says that: “‘ Whereas they —the Utopians — eat 
and drink in earthen and glass vessels,— which indeed be curiously 
and properly made, and yet be of very small value,— of gold and 
silver they make vessels that serve for the most vile uses; not 
only in their common halls, but in every man’s private house. 
Furthermore, of the same metals they make great chains, fetters, 
and gyves, wherein they tie their bondmen.” Further on in the 
same chapter, More expresses his profound contempt for gold in 
the following highly original and vigorous manner: “ They 
marvel also,” he says, “ that gold, which of the own nature is a 
thing so unprofitable, is now among all people in so high estima- 
tion, that man himself, by whom, yea and for the use of whom, 
it is so much set by, is in much less estimation than the gold 
itself. Insomuch that a lumpish blockhead churl, and which hath 
no more wit than an ass, yea and as full of naughtiness as of 
folly, shall have nevertheless many wise and good men in subjee- 
tion and bondage, only for this— because he hath a great heap 
of gold!” Whether Sir Thomas, had he had an opportunity of 
being introduced to the modern New York, would have retained 
that command of the English language for which he was famous, 
is a question I shall not attempt to answer. That he would have 
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thought it a good opportunity for composing a new “ Utopia” is 
extremely probable. 

It is generally conceded that Americans are more sensitively 
organized than Englishmen—a fact due to the influences of cli- 
mate and life, precisely as meat and the flesh of game are incon- 
testably of finer texture in America than in England, acquiring 
in delicacy what they lose in flavor. The keen perceptions of 
Americans and their lively sense of the humorous will probably 
save them from falling into the grotesque absurdities of the full- 
blown esthete, which is a poor creature, full of vanity, content to 
be a subject for the experiments of erratic men of genius, rather 
than to occupy the obscure position in society for which its 
natural qualifications alone fit it. Imitation, says Colton in 
“* Lacon,” is the sincerest flattery. It is pleasant to be flattered, 
of course, but would any thinking being, calmly and on mature 
reflection, assume the position held by the “ssthetes” under Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Rossetti, or Mr. Morris?) American men, being to a 
great extent guided in their culture by their women, will submit 
to living in houses of strangely fantastic and meretricious 
growth, in which the motto “ars artem celare” seems to have been 
reversed ; they will patiently suffer their decorators to live up to 
that injunction which bids men not to make the likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven, or in the earth, or in the waters under 
the earth. But it is not in the nature of the American to make 
himself ridiculous, nor to constitute his own person into an 
object for redundant decoration. We see little here of that 
extreme affectation of manner, speech, and dress which has made 
the coined name of “ esthete” a synonym for all that is con- 
temptible in man and unbecoming in woman. 

And yet we may learn from the esthetes a lesson of real 
practical value. They are an enthusiastic and misguided body, 
but they have a strong sense of unity—of the bond which binds 
the esthetic slave to his master orguru, which unites the poet 
with his readers, the artist with his public. They have found 
out that to the consistent growth of a school it is essentially 
necessary that the man of genius, who creates, should be met 
half-way by the man of taste, who appreciates the work. If the 
artistic sense of the buyer does not meet half-way the artist’s 
impulses and desire to produce something permanently good, the 
artist will find himself constrained to produce such work as will 
find a market, unless, as too rarely happens with men of talent, 
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he is independent of a market. And not only will the painter 
paint down to his public, and the sculptor carve the particular 
species of idol which society has elected to buy, but the poet and 
the author will put their muses in harness to chase each other 
round and round the narrow circus of prescribed popular taste ; 
the singer will sacrifice his voice for the sake of vulgar effects, and 
the brilliant conversationist will forever grind the same old tunes 
on his social hurdy-gurdy up and down the admiring lanes of 
Vanity Fair. Nor is this all. A false taste, nurtured by igno- 
rance of what is good, propagated by the vagaries of boundless 
wealth, and perpetuated by the degenerate works of those who 
are obliged to live by the sale of their products, has unfortunately 
a permanent influence by creating a correspondingly false ideal. 

If the education of the eye, the ear, and the understanding in 
early youth has any real effect on the taste of a generation of 
men, it is interesting to speculate upon the manner of minds we 
are likely to have among us in another twenty years. Every- 
thing in social history leads to the conclusion that ideas of 
beauty in form and color are acquired at a very early age, and 
the aggregate of these ideas constitutes the “ideal” of every 
individual in matters of art. It is extremely difficult to get rid 
of those first impressions ; they pervade the mind, by the intense 
power of association, to the end of life. How many critics are 
there who would care to enumerate the things which in reality 
give them most pleasure? How many persons are there who are 
not perfectly conscious, in their inmost selves, of a predilection 
for some work of art or piece of music which has been hope- 
lessly condemned by general consent, and for which any sus- 
pected liking or even tolerance entails esthetic damnation? How 
many women are there who have the courage to dress as they 
like, and how many men in New York or in London wear ties of 
the hues they really prefer? These carefully concealed longings 
for something not generally considered tasteful are the strong 
impressions, the inalienable associations, produced by early 
habit, but which accepted opinion, that is to say what is for the 
time being “ good taste,” forbids the individual to display on pain 
of excommunication and loss of privilege. Hitherto, especially 
in America, the impressions of this kind to which children have 
been accustomed have been singularly few, leaving the mind 
ready for almost anything artistic that came in its way. Men 
grew up feeling that something was lacking to them, and not 
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wholly understanding what it was. They soon found out, how- 
ever, as it became easier to cross the ocean, that what they 
wanted was art, or, to speak accurately, the sensations produced 
by objects of art; and with secant time but unlimited money at 
their command, they handed over to their wives and daughters, 
by tacit and very willing consent, the task of supplying the 
deficiency. The result was that America became omnivorous— 
greedily absorbing everything that was offered her, buying here 
and ordering there, collecting all kinds of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent wares, and paying several times their value in good 
money; so that there was not a painter, sculptor, or brocanteur 
who did not prick up his ears and lick his famished lips at the 
approach of the millionaire from the States, festering with gold. 
And so in a few years the aspect of domestic life has changed. 
Children are arrayed in a manner to put to shame Solomon in 
all his glory, not to mention the lilies of the field — which latter, 
however, they will probably closely resemble in some other 
respects ; the infant mind is nurtured on picture books which 
rival the really artistic productions of Mr. Walter Crane only in 
respect of strange and unexpected coloring; the student at col- 
lege decorates his room with the uncomfortably angular attri- 
butes of Queen Anne, or with the barbarie profusion which 
characterizes the saloon of a Long Island Sound steam-boat; and 
the grown man takes to himself a lot on Fifth Avenue or Beacon 
street, and, encouraged by his wife and his architect, rears such a 
pile to heaven as was not even dreamt of among the heathen. 
The beautiful in art is not fickle, but hard to win. There is 
not much doubt, even now, as to the greater monuments of 
creative genius, as is shown by the willingness to pay any sum 
for a really fine picture or statue. But in the scarcity of these, 
and in the desire for those sensations of enjoyment and satisfae- 
tion which beautiful objects alone can produce, a tendency has 
formed itself to experiment on the eye by every legitimate and 
iliegitimate combination of material, form, and color. The ficti- 
tious idea that what is patched and old, if reproduced in fac-simile, 
will be pleasing, is one of our most wide-spread errors. People 
forget that whatever beauty there is in the architecture of the 
irregular English country house, where the “Elizabethan,” the 
“Queen Anne,” the “Tudor,” and the “Norman” elbow each 
other for the mastery, is due chiefly to romantic association, 
recalling, as many of those dwelling-places of ancient families 
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do, the brilliant and stirring traditions of the hereditary lords of 
a great race. Those homes of warriors and courtiers tell a real 
story; every addition represents an episode in history, every 
ruined wing some vicissitude of fortune; massive material lends 
dignity to the strangest irregularities, while storm and rain, 
wind and sunshine, have mellowed the tints and softened the out- 
line, dealing kindly with the old house. But a fac-simile of the 
original, on a pigmy scale, with every turret and tourelle, ram- 
part, “jutting frieze, buttrice, and coigne of vantage” reproduced 
in inferior material and planted on the Newport cliff, suggests 
neither warrior nor courtier. Such houses have no right of 
existence—no raison d’étre—in these days. The numerous addi- 
tions which, in the original, were necessary for the comfort and 
convenience of an increasing household, are senseless mimicries 
in the imitation; for is not every man at liberty to build from 
the first a habitation in which he may turn around without injury 
to his head, and which he may enter without danger of carrying 
away a part of the portcullis with his hat? 

Americans, like other rich people with whom wealth has not 
been long hereditary, have yet to learn the extent of its uses and 
the limitation of its power. But since there is so much more 
money got and spent here than in most other places, the question 
of its application is one of paramont importance. Beauty, as be- 
fore said, is not changeable, though difficult to win. Money will 
buy the best pictures and the best statues, but no amount of 
mere money will produce an artistic whole. There may be the 
gold, the architect, the material, and the will, but these things 
cannot make up of themselves what shall be totus, teres etque 
rotundus—they cannot make a Versailles, a Miramar, an Alham- 
bra, or a Golden Horn. There is something more required, and 
that something is the expression of a nation’s true understanding 
of good taste, or, as I previously defined it, the appreciation of 
what is permanently harmonious in the fine arts, as distinguished 
from what is the “rage” for the time being. If we turn to the 
remains of nations which preéminently possessed that percep- 
tion, though they made use of the most widely differing expres- 
sions for it; if we look at the work done by the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, or the Saracens, we discover a great principle, which 
is this: True unity and completeness of artistic conception lend 
beauty even in decay. The single column standing by itself, all 
that remains of the splendid dwelling-place of the gods, is beau- 
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tiful and harmonious still; the broken capital, the fragment of 
noble frieze, are objects in which dwells yet a deathless grandeur 
and symmetry which will survive so long as an inch of that sur- 
face remains whereon the hand of a nation traced its pledge to 
beauty. 
‘The roofless cot, decayed and rent, 

Will searce delay the passer-by; 

The tower by war or tempest bent, 

While yet may frown one battlement 

Demands and daunts the stranger’s eye. 

Each ivied arch and pillar lone 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 


But fancy Fifth Avenue reduced to the condition of Thebes. 
Would the recent structures of some of our Fifth Avenue 
millionaires in a dismantled and ruined state be pleasing to con- 
template? Or would the storm-worn relics of The Union League 
Club call up fancies of infinite grace and poetry? It would be 
as reasonable to expect the remains of Pompeii to rival the 
Acropolis—the richly decorated resort of a pleasure-seeking 
and ephemeral class to rear monuments breathing the life of 
a nation. There is, indeed, much in what survives of Pompeian 
art, as compared with the pure Greek, suggesting the rela- 
tion in which actual American culture of this kind stands 
toward what that culture might be and may be. The same 
profuseness, the same lavishing of expenditure on unimportant 
details to the exclusion of all that is simple, the same evident 
desire to spend money abundantly without the discrimination 
to spend it wisely. 

But there is something to be said on the other side. Wealth 
is no evil in itself, nor is it any drawback to a full and permanent 
understanding of art. It is the misapplication of it that is dan- 
gerous, the pouring of it into the hands of venders of doubtful 
bric-A-brae and the opening of unlimited credit for the decorator, 
who cannot be expected to reject the opportunity for experiment 
and display or the substantial remuneration thus offered him. 
But if a portion of this gold were spent in promoting and encour- 
aging a more serious kind of art than that which displays itself 
in tiles, and disports itself in the manufacture of improbable 
beasts of prey and uncomfortable pieces of furniture, the steps 
toward a realization of what Americans really hanker for—a 
life of artistic surroundings — would be more rapid, not to say 
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more graceful. We cannot create a past embracing many centu- 
ries of feudal oppression and robbery, internecine strife, plunder 
and cavalierdom, nor can we acquire that romantic spirit of fetich 
worship which elings around the tombs of beheaded kings and 
murdered princes; nor should we desire to dwell in houses and 
surround ourselves with objects more appropriate to such a past 
than to the future we have a right to expect. There are many 
who know this well enough, and who feel that, the sooner we 
abandon an elaborate and expensive medivalism, the sooner 
shall we arrive at what we most desire for ourselves and our 
children. Where so many are rich, and where so many are cul- 
tivating a true taste and discrimination by studying the great 
masters abroad, not merely for the sake of learning the trick of 
distinguishing between a Venus of Rubens and a Madonna of 
Raphael, but because they really love the beautiful, and desire to 
love it better, there are of course not a few who already show 
admirable judgment. 

There are buildings in New York which would adorn any age 
and any country— witness the Lenox Library, which is worthy 
to rank with the famous “ Maison Carrée” of Nimes. There are 
collections of pictures which compare favorably with any gallery 
of modern masters of the same size, and above all there is 
throughout the country a genuine striving after a higher degree 
of art culture, and a most sincere desire for what is beautiful, 
graceful, and enduringly harmonious. But the beautiful things 
we possess are sadly handicapped by their surroundings, and the 
fair proportions of our most harmonious buildings are drearily 
dwarfed by the efflorescent and semi-barbarous embroideries of 
their most unneighborly neighbors. There is but one prayer to 
be offered up for the future of American architecture and Ameri- 
can house decoration, and that is for simplicity and grace ; while 
the greatest boon one need desire for American artists is that a 
tenth of the money yearly squandered in profuse and wastefui 
ornamentation may be some day devoted to the purchase of such 
works of lasting value as they may produce. 


Francis MARION CRAWFORD. 











